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Rotes, 


MAGYAR FOLK-TALES. 
(Continued from p, 443.) 

The Magyar fairy seems to pass her time in 
bathing, singing, eating, drinking, and dancing, 
with occasionally a little embroidery. When she 
falls in love, she loves so intensely that if dis- 
appointed she fades away in her grief. Most of 
these fairies are described as good, but there are also 
traditions extant concerning bad fairies, in which 
the influence of Christianity is to be seen, ¢.g., 
Dame Vénétur’s castle belonged to a bad fairy, who 
defied God and was swallowed up, Dame Vénétur 
herself becoming a stone frog.* There is also a 
rock called Dame Jenés’s Carriage, which the 
people say is the carriage and horses of that bad 

iry, who, when her coachman said, “ If the Lord 
rr us, we will be home soon,” haughtily replied, 
“Whether He help us or not, we will get home 
all the same.” Another fairy, who lived in Sdévar 
Castle, while spinning on the Sabbath day, used 
the Lord’s name in vain, and was immediately 
changed into a block of stone. Traces of 
Moha™medanism are found in the tales where- 
in fairies kidnap girls, such as Dame Hirip, 





~ * Ladislaus Kiévary’s Historical Antiquities, quoted by 
Kozma. 








who used to stand upon her tower with a wreath 
in her hand waiting for her two sons, who were 
busy at the mountain’s foot killing the sweethearts 
of the girls they seized. Two heroes dressed 
in mourning slew the two sons, whereupon 
Dame Hirip and her wreath faded away. The 
fairies now live in caves and underground places, 
under the castles they used to dwell in, and there 
their halls and dwellings still flash and sparkle 
with diamonds as big as men’s heads, slung by 
golden chains,* and piles of precious gems, that 
light the windows till they are as bright as day. A 
magic cockt guards the castle gates, and only 
sleeps once in seven years. Could any one guess 
the exact moment when that takes place, he could 
go into the treasure house and carry off untold 
wealth. Kozma gives the names of twenty-three 
castles still in existence which used to belong to 
fairies, some of which had in earlier times been 
inhabited by giants, and which the fairies had 
taken after the extermination of the giant race. 
The descendants of bad fairies are witches, cruel, 
ugly old women with iron teeth or nose, haters 
of mankind, and possessed of great power. Some- 
times they appear as black cats, and other times 
as green frogs or horses ; they change their forms 
by taking somersaults, and can become fiery ovens, 
running streams, or what they please; they are 
the mothers of giants and dragons. They are 
vicious and spiteful, always doing some evil to 
their neighbours, very often stealing the cows’ 
milk. It is, however, quite possible to make the 
witch bring the milk back. The modus operandi is 
as follows: Take a rag saturated with milk, or a 
horse-shoe, or a chain which has been made red-hot 
in a clear fire, place it on the threshold, and beat 
it with the head of a hatchet ; or make a plough- 
share red-hot and plunge it several times into 
cold water. Either of these charms will infallibly 
cause the witch to appear.§ Scores of charms of a 





* Cf. “Legend of the Holy Grail,” Baring Gould’s 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, i. 604, &c. 

+ Lancashire legend of the “ Black Cock.’ 

I Witch in Magyar=boszorkdny, according to Prof, 
Vambéry, from the Turkish-Tartar root boshir—to 
tease, to vex, to annoy. 

§ It may be of interest to note one or two similar 
superstitions in our own land. In Yorkshire a relation 
told me that his mother had seen the following charm. 
When she was young the horses had the distemper, 
and were believed to be bewitched, so the heart of one 
of the horses that had died was taken out and stuck full 
of pins, then placed on the fire at midnight and slowly 
roasted, whilst around stood watchers armed with forks, 
pokers, tongs, &c., all watching the open door, at which 
the witch must enter, drawn by the potency of the spell. 
A Lincolnshire friend gave me the ——s as happening 
in his neighbourhood. An old witch who lived at G—— 
had a lover, but they quarrelled, and he married another 
woman, so for revenge the witch bewitched her whilom 
lover’s cattle, the crowning point being when a fine cow 
was found with its horns stuck in the side of a ditch, 
drowned, although there was scarcely any water in it, 
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like class are in existence, but I will content my- 
self with one more, after which I will not describe 
witches any further, for they can be seen by the 
readers themselves. After the autumn sowing 
is over leave the harrow out in the fields all the 
winter, then go out on St. George’s Day in the 
morning and set the harrow upright ; having done 
this, go behind the harrow and watch the cattle 

by on the other side. You will then see the 
ead witch sitting between the horns of the bull, 
and the minor witches between the horns of the 
other beasts (Hungarian cattle have long erect 
horns like those in the Roman Campagna). But 
woe betide you if you do not know the formulz to 
protect you from their power. 

The tales are full of witches, such as “The 
Three Dragons, the Three Princes, and the Old 
Woman with the Iron Nose” (Erdélyi, iv.), where 
a poor king wept without ceasing because he was 
obliged to send ninety-nine men every Friday 
to feed the dragons who lived by the Blue Sea. 
This king had three sons, and two set out to slay 
the dragons (there were only three remaining, one 
with seven, one with eight, and one with nine 
heads, which had eaten up the others). Ambrose, 
the youngest son, who was left at home, had a 
fairy godmother, and she had given him a black 

with five angles, which was placed under the 
Inds left armpit, and there remained for seven 
winters and seven summers, and on Ash Wednes- 
day in the eighth year a horse with five legs and 
three heads jumped out of the egg. This horse was 
a Tatos,* and could speak. On this magic horse 
Ambrose set off, and met and conquered the dragons, 
who dwelt near the copper, silver, and gold bridges. 
Afterwards the lad changed himself into a rabbit 





The man’s temper was up, and he went and got some 
* wicken tree” and boiled it ina pan. In a few minutes in 
walked a cat. Knowing that it was his tormentor, he rushed 
after it with a stick ; in desperation the cat flew up the 
copper chimney. Not to be balked, a roaring fire was 
at once lighted under the copper ; nor did the cat escape 
before it bad received serious injuries. My informant 
told me that she knew the old woman who laid the witch 
out after her death, and she asserted that the marks 
due to the fire in the chimney were clearly to be seen, 
These are but two out of many I have collected; but 
they will suffice for comparative purposes. Cf. “ The 
Knight and the Necromancer,” Gesia Romanorum, 

* The Tatos is a mythic horse, generally represented 
asa most miserable creature to begin with, sometimes 
lying under a dungbill, yet possessed of marvellous 
powers. A stroke of its tail makes a city rock as though 
shaken by an earthquake, and its speed is as the lightning. 
lt feeds on burning cinders and becomes a golden-haired 
horse, whose magic breath changes old and rotten bridles 
and saddles into shining gold, and weak and haggard 
men into heroes whose strength eclipses that of Hercules 
and whose beauty dims the very sun, The name is still 
a favourite amongst the peasants for their horses. 
The old pagan priests were also called Tatos, but the 
word never has this meaning in the folk-tales. Vide 
Gubernatis’s Zoological Mythology, vol. i. pp. 288-296. 








and ran into the hut where the dragons’ wives sat, 
who took him in turn in their laps and declared 
that if Ambrose had slain their husbands the first 
would become a great pear tree, the fruit of which 
could be smelt thirty-five miles off, but would 
be deadly poison, and no one could kill it till 
Ambrose plunged his sword in amongst the roots, 
and then tree and woman would die; the second 
said she would become a spring with eight rivers 
flowing out of it, each running eight miles, and 
then each subdividing into eight rivers again, and 
all who drank of it would die till Ambrose washed 
his sword in the water, which was the woman’s 
blood, and then woman and spring would dis- 
appear ; the third said she would become a mighty 
bramble, running over all the world and every 
road and highway, and whosoever tripped over it 
would die till Ambrose cut it in two, and then 
woman and tree would die. Ambrose heard all 
this and then rushed out, chased by the dragons’ 
mother, the old woman with the iron nose; but he 
escaped, and delivered his brothers from the en- 
chantments of the three dragons’ wives whose 
conversation he had overheard as a rabbit. The 
old woman, full of rage, persecuted Ambrose, and 
he, to get out of the way, fled to a smithy, and be- 
came the blacksmith’s helper. The witch followed 
him, and one day she came in her carriage, drawn 
by two cats,* and began to make sheep’s eyes at 
Ambrose, who became so vexed that he kicked 
her chariot, and his foot stuck there.t Away went 
the cats, and away went Ambrose over hill and 
dale, till “‘at last he saw old Pilate looking at 
him,” and so knew he was in hell. Then the old 
witch wished Ambrose to marry her, and as he 
would not she cast him into a fearful dungeon, 
nine miles below the surface, where he lay until 
a pretty maid of the witch’s persuaded him to 
marry the witch and so worm out of her the 
secret of her life. After some trouble the old 
woman told him that she kept a wild boar in the 
silken meadow, and thatif it were killed he would 
find a hare inside, and inside the hare a pigeon, 
and inside the pigeon a tiny box, and inside the 
box two small beetles—one black, that held her 
power, and one shining, that held her life. If they 
were destroyedt she would die. Ambrose and his 





* Cf. Freyja in the Norse myths, 

+ Cf. “ Lamb with Golden Fleece,” Kriza, ix.; also the 
“Sad Princess,” L. Arany; “The Powerful Whistle,” 
Gaal ; “‘ Hans who made the Princess Laugh,” Asbjirnsen 
and Moe. I may here mention that my friend Mr. 
L. L. Kropf and myself have translated the whole of 
Kriza’s and Erdélyis collections of Magyar folk-tales, 
which translation is to be published by the Folk-lore 
Society this year, and from which all quotations in the 
present article are taken. 

ft Cf.“ Jetten, som havde skjult sit Liv i et Hinsxg,” 
from Lapland; “ The Giant and the Vesle Boy,” from 
Hammerfest ; Old Deccan Days, 13; Thorpe’s Yuletide 
Tales, 435; Raleton’s Russian Folk-Tales, 103; Sagas 
Srom the Far East, 133. 
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lady love obtained the beetles and slew them, and 
so destroyed the old witch. They then struck the 
walls with a golden rod, and it became a 
golden apple, so they harnessed the two cats and 
drove up to the earth, then the apple was placed 
in a beautiful spot, tapped with the rod, and be- 
came a glorious palace of gold, where Ambrose 
and his wife lived in great splendour. As for the 
father’s land, it was the most powerful in the 
world, so strong had the men grown while in 
the dragons’ stomachs before Ambrose killed the 

monsters and set them free.* 

W. Hewry Joves. 
Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull, 

(To be continued.) 


THE OLDEST FAMILY IN ENGLAND. 

I am induced to pen a few lines on this subject 
by the remembrance of an interesting circumstance 
in connexion with Lord Palmerston, who, at 
some public meeting, about two years prior to 
his decease, good-humouredly related an_inci- 
dent that had occurred to him but a few days 
previously. 

Lord Palmerston’s country residence is well 
known to have been near Romsey, Hants, and 
the incident he related was as follows. In the 
course of his accustomed rides in the New Forest 
he saw a labouring man burning lime, and entered 
into familiar conversation with him, asking to be 
obliged with his surname. The man replied that 
it was Purkiss. Now this was the reply that was 
sought; and Palmerston exclaimed, “ I thought as 
much.” He accordingly asked the man if he were 
descended from the lime burner of that name who 
carted away the body of William Rufus after his 
unfortunate fall by the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel ? 
The man answered in the affirmative. “ Then 
give me your hand,” said his lordship; “ for, though 
you are a labourer, I must not forget that you are 
a brother Hampshire man,” at the same time hand- 
ing the man (if my memory serve me) the medium 
of procuring some refreshment at his earliest cessa- 
tion from toil. “Thus,” said his lordship to the 
audience, “‘I have had the great honour of con- 
versing with an honest working man who is 
descended from the oldest family and bears the 
oldest surname in England.” 

Shortly after relating this anecdote Lord Pal- 
merston received a letter from a gentleman who, 
having read the report, claimed the privilege of 
correcting a mistake his lordship had made in 
stating that Purkiss was the oldest of English 
surnames, and enjoined him to reconsider the 
* Cf, Stokes's Jndian Fairy Tales, pp. 99, 122; Guber- 
natis’s Zoological Mythology, vol. i. pp. 140, 406; Rink’s 
Eskimo Tales, pv. 260, 438; Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
ue i, p. 341; “ The Greedy Youngster,” Asbjiérnsen and 

oe. 





matter, when he would find that the most ancient 
family in England were the Wapshots of Chertsey, 
lineally descended from Saxons who were yeomen 
in that neighbourhood before the Norman Con- 
quest. Lord Palmerston, having weighed the 
matter over, as requested, admitted that he stood 
corrected, and thanked his correspondent for 
putting him right on what he considered a point 
of no small significance. It is apparent that Pal- 
merston’s zeal for his father’s favourite county, 
combined with his laudable ardour in favour of 
his “brother Hampshire man,” caused his wish 
to become father to the thought, and led to his 
overlooking the legitimate claim of the adjoining 
county of Surrey. 

About six years ago I resolved upon paying a 
visit to Chertsey, for the purpose of ascertaining 
if any of the Wapshots were still living there; but 
was sorry to learn that not a single member of 
the family was left to relate anything respecting 
their ancestry. I consoled myself with the re- 
flection that whilst in the neighbourhood I might, 
at any rate, find out their residence ; but ascer- 
taining, after several hours’ research, that so 
many as three different farms were pointed out 
as the right one, I determined to abandon my 
inquiry for the time being. In the next year 
I revisited the town, with better success, finding 
out, beyond all doubt, the right house, but not 
the exact period when the family became extinct 
in the town. A few weeks ago I reopened my 
inquiry, with satisfactory results. I think the 
following statements may be relied upon as truth- 
ful. 

The house occupied by the Wapshots is situate 
nearly two miles from the town, and is known 
as “The Almners.” Itis a goodly messuage, and 
has been the abode of various persons since the 
Wapshots. Its present occupant is Mr. Joseph Vin- 
cent. It seems to have remained in the possession 
of the Wapshots down to so late a period as thirty 
years ago, so that about the time of the temporary 
presence of the camp* in its neighbourhood as a 
precursor to the now permanent one at Aldershot, 
there were some of the family remaining at The 
Almners who could make it their boast that the 
soil they daily trod and tilled was the same which 
their Saxon ancestors trod and tilled in the days 
of King Alfred. ; 

In the year 1830, when I had just emerged from 
my teens, I made a pedestrian tour through 
Surrey, taking Chertsey in my course; but at that 
time I. had no idea of the treat I was losing by 
my unconsciousness of the fact that I was 
within bow-shot of what was then, and was to 
continue for a quarter of a century afterwards, the 
residence of the oldest family in England. My 





~ * Chobham, by rail, is the next village beyond 
Chertsey, going from Lopdon, and all visitors to its camp 
(in 1852) had to alight at the Chertsey station. 
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chief object was at that time to see St. Ann’s 
Hill, on the acclivity of which stood the former 
residence of Charles James Fox, who, as the 
reading world knows, died in 1806, but whose 
widow, Mrs. Fox, was still residing there at the 
period mentioned. It is now the residence of 
Lady Holland. 

I should consider myself remiss in my duty to 
the reader if I neglected to add that Chertsey has 
been immortalized by another circumstance, for it 
is also the place 
** Where the last numbers flow’d from Cowley’s tongue.” 
A portion of the poet’s house is still standing, 
and displays, on an outer wall, a small stone 
slab, on which is inscribed the above line from 
Pope; but the engraver has substituted “ accents” 
for numbers, doubtless by direction of those who 
employed him. 

I presume I shall not be deemed either fanciful 
or capricious if, before taking leave of my subject, 
I entertain the very agreeable, and by no means 
unreasonable supposition that Abraham Cowley 
was on terms of intimacy with the Wapshots of 
his time. This is quite as probable as that a 
Duke of Grafton should have been a familiar 
and social visitor at the cottage of old widow 
Bloomfield. Henry Scuiraore. 

James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


THE ROMANY TONGUE, 
(6% S. iv. 513; ix, 394.) 

Scholars agree that the gipsy (like the Jew) 
comes from the East; but regarding his origin, 
as they have endeavoured to trace it by study- 
ing parts of that strange patois and jumble 
of languages which compose the Romany tongue, 
they do not possess the same unanimity. 

Looked upon as these wanderers are, by staid 
communities, with suspicion and distrust, no pro- 
tective freemasonry of signs could avail them so 
well for the purposes of secrecy as this language, 
so difficult, so little understood, and so jealously 
—_ by the Romany people. Some of the 
earned have endeavoured, from the number of 
words in the gipsy language bearing a resem- 
blance in meaning and spelling to the Hindo- 
stanee, to prove their Hindoo origin, stating that 
they are descendants of an Indian race called the 
Suders. Were the language pure and uncorrupted 
it would be avery easy matter to follow their 
descent, but it ses numerous words of Latin, 
Spanish, and Hebrew origin, besides others of 
Persian derivation. That it was ever a perfect 
tongue is much open to question. The very 
earliest accounts of the gipsies speak of them as 
necromancers and fortune-tellers, and relate their 
roving propensities, and it is probable that the 
very first tent of the tribe that was struck carried 
with it, asa defensive measure, some mixed jargon, 








the root of the Romany tongue. Yet now, mar- 
vellous as the statement may appear, there is not 
a gipsy in Europe or out of it who does not 
understand and speak the Romany tongue. Take 
a gipsy from some Indian valley and put him face 
to face with a cockney gipsy, and it is more than 
probable that they will talk as easily together as 
if they had been brought up from childhood in 
the same tent. 

The Romany is emphatically a language of 
secrecy, and the more mixed its phrases the more 
bewildering it becomes to the uninitiated and valu- 
able to a race of people which socially has the 
hand of respectability against it and its hand 
against respectability. It is the language of bar- 
gaining and fortune-telling, as I will presently 
explain. But touching the Hindoo origin of the 
speech, many words would seem to be derived 
from the Indian. Thus paniee (water) is the same 
in Hindostanee, and boro paniee (the sea or big 
water) very little different. Again, the Indian 
has rat for dark night, and the gipsy says rattie— 
“ Dorti kallo rattie ” (Oh, whata dark night!); but 
again, the Romany has aves for windows, which 
word would seem to denote a Latin origin. 
It is useless to pursue this subject of origin any 
further. Many persons have confused the low 
gibberish in vogue with thieves and mendicants, 
called “flash,” with the Romany; but that idea 
is absurdly wrong, and I only notice it for the 
benefit of the ignorant. 

Caste among gipsies is by no means so strictly 
adhered to as among gawjas (house dwellers) ; a 
“Romany rye” (gipsy gentleman or rich gipsy) 
will associate readily with an ordinary “ Romany 
chal moosh” (gipsy man), as will a “Romany 
rawnee” (gipsy lady) with a “Romany chal 
monishnee” (ordinary gipsy woman); and a rich 
gipsy would far rather marry his daughter to the 
poorest of gipsy men than he would consent to 
her wedding the wealthiest of gawjas, even though 
that gawja were a boro-rye, squire, or big gentle- 
man. 

Speaking above of the jealousy exhibited by 
gipsies in guarding their language, I may state 
that large sums have been offered to some of them 
to teach their tongue, but they have refused them. 
This can be no matter of surprise. But to fully 
realize their reticence a stranger has only got to 
ask them to express and explain in the Romany 
a phrase which is to them one of warning or 
danger,—such a one, forinstance,as “The policeman 
is watching” (“ Prasta mangro is dickin”); from 
the moment he asked such a question he would 
be looked upon with distrust. A policeman goes 
under three different names in the Romany; he is 
called a prasta mangro, a muskra, and a gav 
angro. 

Frequently a word in the Romany stands for 
three or more things; thus pawno expresses white, 
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flowers, and flour; drink, except wine, beer, and 
water (mull, livna, and paniee), is expressed by 
more than one word, such, for instance, as gin, 
which is called “tat-a-paniee”; tea, “ pere 
mangre”; brandy, “tat-oq-cover”; and Irish 
whiskey, “indy ta mangro peremus.” A curious 
Romany compound word, too, stands for gun ; it 
is “ yog and angro.” But before I enter any further 
into this matter I must explain my statement of 
the Romany being the language of bargaining and 
fortune-telling. 

A person visiting a gipsy’s tent to have his or 
her fortune told never dreams that more than one 
person is engaged in the business ; but this is a mis- 
take, for if the person be of any consequence the 
whole camp has a hand in it. The oldest gipsy 
takes the stranger’s hand, and the effect of each 
haphazard guess she makes is noted by numerous 
sharp pairs of eyes upon the stranger's face, and 
shrewd suggestions in the Romany tongue pour 
in upon the fortune-teller from every side. The 
seeress, apparently lost in thought, pores upon 
the stranger's palm, but her ears catch every 
word, and she is guided by the keen observation 
of the younger members of the camp. By such 
means many a true prophecy has been made. 
None can detect this secret correspondence, for 
the confederates are either listlessly calling to 
their animals or applying endearments to their 
children. In bargaining the same duplicity is used. 

Now, as I fear I have already taken up too 
much space, I conclude this paper with a voca- 
bulary of some important words, but, with the 
permission of the Editor of “N. & Q.,” will 
resume it in a subsequent number :— 


Romany. English. 
Doovil God 
Beng The devil 
Di Mother 
Dad Father 
Pen Sister 
Pal Brother 
Cocko Uncle 
Stiffodi Mother-in-law 
Chaffie Child 
Doovil's Lill The Bible 


Chor (from the Indian A boy or a thief 
tschur) 


Sterri mangre A prisoner 

Pere-anee A sweetheart 

Kinnin Buying 

Bickernan Selling 

Bal The hair 

Bal chinna A barber 

Bal congre A comb 

Congre A church, chapel, or school 
Pharo The sun 

Diwes Day. 


Cartes Kine, 
11, George Street, Great Yarmouth, 





MIsTRANSLATION IN THE Enciisn Litany.— 
When the sentence in one of the prayers of the 





Litany, “those evils which the craft and subtilty 
of the devil or man worketh against us,” is read 
carefully, it is at once seen that there is some error 
in the English version, as the two substantives, 
craft and subtilty, are made to act as nominatives 
to the verb worketh, which is in the singular. This 


was recently brought to my attention by a friend, . 


who had in his possession a copy of a Church 
Service of the sixteenth century, in which a comma 
was inserted after devil, leading to the impression 
that man was the sole nominative to worketh, and 
that a plural verb of similar sense was left to be 
understood, having craft and subtilty as its nomi- 
natives. Reference to the Latin, however, proves 
that this is not the case. The clause stands thus, 
“Ut quicquid contra nos diabolice fraudes atque 
human moliunturadversitates ad nihilum redigas,” 
or, in literal English, “ That thou wouldest bring to 
nought whatsoever the crafts of the devil and the 
oppositions of men work (heap up) against us.” It 
would seem, therefore, that the mistake was one of 
inadvertence in translation, and the comma shown 
me in the old Church Service was probably an 
insertion conjecturally made by its printer. 
. T. Lyny,. 
Blackheath. 


Wrcurre anp Joun or Gaunt.—In nearly 
all the current literature on the subject of Wycliffe 
which I have seen there is a chronological mistake, 
generally leading to a further blunder in fact, 
which I ask leave to point out in “N. & Q.” It is 
constantly said that Wycliffe and John of Gaunt 
met at Bruges when employed on the embassy of 
1374, and it is generally added, or at least assumed, 
that they made each other’s acquaintance on this 
occasion. 

John of Gaunt dates his warrants from Leicester 
Castle, Tutbury, and Ravensdale during August, 
1374, and from Knaresborough, Pontefract, and 
Rothwell until Sept. 12 (Register of John of 
Gaunt, vol. i. ff. 91-4, 101, 110, 134). He was at 
Leicester on Aug. 1. 

Wycliffe left London on July 27, and returned 
on Sept. 14, having been absent fifty days (Com- 
potus of John de Wyclyf, 8.T.P., Queen’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office, Miscellanea, Nuncii, 630/48). 

How, then, can the two have met at Bruges on 
this occasion ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Rop or Str Watter Scorr.—In his re- 
view of Robert Montgomery’s poems, Macaulay 
asserts that the poet had stolen certain lines from 
Sir Walter Scott, and had made but poor use of 
them. Macaulay says :-— 

“There is a very pretty Eastern tale. of which the 
fate of plagiarists often reminds us. The slave of a 
magician saw his master wave his wand, and heard him 
give orders to the spirits who arose at his summons, 
The slave stole the wand, and waved it himeelf in the 
air; but he had not observed that his master used the 
left hand for that purpose. The spirits thus irregularly 
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summoned tore the thief to pieces instead of obeying his 
orders. There are very few who can safely venture to 
conjure with the rod of Sir Walter.”—Critical and His- 
torical Essays, student’s edition, p. 128. 

It is an interesting coincidence that Sir Walter 
Scott, in proposing to introduce in his novel The 
Abbot the difficult character of Mary Queen of 
Scots, applied to himself this identical figure. “ In 
doing so,” writes Scott, in his introduction to the 
novel, “I was aware that failure would be a con- 
clusive disaster, and that my task was something 
like that of an enchanter who raises a spirit over 
whom he is uncertain of possessing an effectual 
control.” Macaulay’s essay appeared in April, 
1830, whilst Scott’s introduction was not written 
till January, 1831, It is, however, almost certain 
that Scott did not read Macaulay's essay. Though 
the latter author quotes his illustration as an 
Eastern legend, it seems probable that both he 
and Scott had Frankenstein (published in 1817) in 
mind. I, ABRAHAMS. 

London Institution. 


Ben Jonson.—The following lines are printed 
in Thomas Farnaby’s edition of the Satires of 
Juvenal and Persius, fourth ed., 1633 (first ed. 
1612) :— 

“ Temporibus lux magna fuit Iuvenalis avitis, 

Moribus, ingeniis, divitiis, vitiis. 
Tu lux es luci, Farnabi: operisque fugasti 
Temporis & tenebras ingenii radiis. 
Lux tua parva quidem mole est, sed magna vigore, 
Sensibus & docti pondere iudicii. 
acte : tvo scriptores, lectoresque labore 
Per te alii vigeant, per te alii videant. 
“ Ben. Iohnsonius,” 
This confirms the supposition that the verses in 
Farnaby’s Seneca, 1613, signed B. J., are also his. 
See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8S. iv. 77. Ww. C. B. 


Arrernoon Tea,.— Fanny Kemble, or Mrs. 
Butler, in the last book on her life, says that on a 
visit to a noble duke, a duchess there held after- 
noon teas in her apartment, to which she invited 
special friends who were there, as herself, on a 
visit to the castle. Fanny Kemble gives this 
occurrence as the probable origin of the present 
afternoon teas. I happen to have a catalogue of 
books sent to me, which says, under “Tea,” “ The 
Good and Bad Effects of Tea Considered, with 
some Considerations on Afternoon Tea-drinking, 
and the many Subsequent Evils attending it. 1758.” 
The usage, therefore, was just a century before, 
and must have been in previous practice thus to 
have attention called to it. W. J. Brees. 


Bisnor Heser.—Perhaps the following note 
may be of interest to some of your readers. When 
I was a boy at Eton (1818) Bishop Heber (then 
Rector of Hodnet) was on a visit to my father. 
Whilst he was sitting at the writing table I called 


Porter’s Recluse of Norway (1814), pp. 64-5: 
“ With Theodore the tongue was a secondary organ 
of speech: he discoursed principally with his 
eyes.” The bishop thereupon took the book from 
my hand, and wrote in the margin as follows :— 
“I’ve read in a book, with no little surprise, 

Of a man who'd a tongue, but who talk'd with his eyes; 

Which led me, pursuing the jest, to suppose 

He smelt with his ears and he heard with his nose.” 
I still have the book in my library which contains 
these lines. R. E. Ecerton-Warsvurron. 


How Otp Costoms Die Ovut.—The following 
extract is from the Grimshy News of May 30, 
1884:— 

“ Suppression of the Goxhill Fair—The fair at Gox- 
hill has been suppressed by the county police. It appears 
that some one had complained of the presence of shows, 
roundabouts, merry-go-rounds, and stalls in the public 
streets of the village, whereupon Superintendent Ward 
ordered the stall-keepers, showmen, and others to move 
off the roads, and thus suppressed the chartered fair, 
which has been in existence 900 years.” 

The village in question is close to New Holland, 
just on the opposite side of the Humber to Hull. 
C. Moor. 


Hontixc tHe Wren.— Many years ago I 
asked a query on the meaning and origin of this 
custom. It was not answered. I see in the 
Academy of June 7, 1884, p. 404, No. 631, an 
answer, which I will not transcribe on account of 
your space, but beg to refer any of your readers 
who care to know to the above number. 

H. A. W. 


Wartcumakers: Starntoy.—The Atheneum, 
No. 2024, Nov. 10, 1883, p. 593, reviewing Some 
Professional Recollections, as to the history of the 
Carron Company, names Joseph Stainton. He 
was a watchmaker at Keswick, and made manager 
of the company in 1786. H. C. 


AserDEEN Brstiocrarny. — May I intimate 
through your valuable periodical that I have in 
preparation a hand-list of books printed in Aber- 
deen or by Aberdeen printers, 1620-1736, about 
which I desire information? A copy will be sent 
post free to any one applying for it, and I am in 
hopes that it may elicit information regarding 
many of the books mentioned in it. I am anxious 
to leave no stone unturned to make The Aber- 
deen Printers, on which I am at present engaged, 
as nearly complete as it is in my power to make 
it, and I consider this a likely means to that end. 

J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen. 


Necessary Rerorm.—The many more or less 
speculative “ drives” about family and individual 
histories appearing from time to time in ‘‘ N. & Q.” 
and other critical publications, which ought to be 
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not be registered without a due record, appear to 
me to only prove that the system now pursued by 
the Heralds’ College and parish registers between 
them is eminently calculated to lead to confusion 
of identities, &c. As this is not a desirable state 
of things in a complicated state of society, it 
would seem high time some more definite system 
were inaugurated. 
GittyFrLower FarryNGpon, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cuartes II, anp A Greek Porr.—Constan- 
tine Rhodocanakis, a Greek physician of Oxford, 
wrote a poem on the restoration of Charles ITI. 
The king is said to have presented him with rich 
domains in the county of Norfolk and a villa in 
High Holborn (a.p. 1660), When James II. had 
left England, an exile, the property given to Rho- 
docanakis was sold; it is not stated by order of 
whom. . Can any of your numerous readers in- 
form me whether such an estate was conferred by 
Charles II. upon this Greek gentleman, and where 
the property is situated? My information has 
been derived from a “ Collection de Monuments 
pour servir a l’Etude de la Langue Grecque pen- 
dant le Moyen Age. Nov. I. Le Retour de 
Charles II, Par Emile Legrand. Paris, Maison- 
nenve et Cie. 1873.” Cu. Kroxtt Laporte. 

Birkdale, Southport. 


Morse. — In a reading class lately I came 
upon this sentence in Sir Walter Scott’s Monas- 
tery, chap. x., not quite half through the chapter: 
“* Hardened wretch!’ said Father Eustace; ‘ art 
thou but this instant delivered from death, and dost 
thou so soon morse thoughts of slaughter?’” Not 
knowing a verb “ to morse,” I thought it might be 
& misprint in one or two copies; but we had speci- 
mens of several editions, and it was in all of them. 
I cannot fing such a verb in the glossary to the 
Library Edition of Scott, nor in Jamieson, nor in 
any dictionary to which I have access—only the 
nouns “‘ Morse, a walrus,” and “‘ Morse, the fasten- 
ing of a cope.” May I venture to suggest that 
Scott wrote nurse, and the transcriber (I have 
somewhere read that Scott’s own handwriting 
never went into the printing office) or the com- 
— mistook “nu” for mo, and the error has 

n perpetuated in all the editions of The Monastery 
for these fifty years? If the matter be as I sup- 
pose, it is well it should be noticed, lest we find 
presently in our dictionaries “ Morse=to cherish, 
foster,” &c., as a classical English word sanctioned 
by the authority of Sir Walter Scott. 

E. 8. W. 





“Hoper moper” =“ Huccer-muccer.” — In 
the Paston Letters (edited by Fenn) this expres- 
sion is explained as meaning “clandestinely.” It 
occurs in the following passage :— 

“And let him weet that. there have been many 

complaints of him by that knavish knight Sir Miles 
Stapylton, as I sent you word before, but he shall come 
to his excuse well enough so he have a man’s heart, and 
the said Stapylton shall be understood as he is, a false 
shrew, and he and his wife and others have blavered 
(blabed or prated) here of my kindred in hoder moder 
(hugger-mugger, clandestinely), but, by that time we 
have reckoned old days and late days, mine shall be 
found more worshipful than his and his wife’s, or else [ 
will not for his gilt gypcer (purse).”” 
If the interpretation given by Mr. Fenn is correct, 
the meaning of the word must have undergone 
great alteration. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
give an instance where it is used in the sense of 
clandestinely ? Henrietta Fisuwick. 

(Halliwell’s Dictionary, after Florio and Earle, gives 
the meanings “in secret,” ‘‘clandestinely,” to hugger- 
mugger. Nares has “in secret,” or “ concealment.” 
Cotgrave translates it “en cachette.” It has, in fact, 
always had this meaning, and we know of no other. For 
instances see Hamlet, 1V. v,; Coryat’s Crudities ; Mir- 
ror for Magistrates ; Harington’s Ariosto, &c. Hoder 
moder—hugger-mugger is given by Halliwell as in 
Skelton.] 


Famity or Jones oF GARTHKENAN, BY LLAN- 
VAIR DUFFERINCLWYD, IN DENBIGHSHIRE. —Arms 
granted by Barker, who was Garter from 1536 to 
1550: Per bend sinister ermine and ermines, over 
all a lion rampant within a bordure engrailed or; 
crest, a lion’s head erased, per pale argent and 
sable. Is there any representative of this family; 
or can anybody give me any information about 
it? I have a copy of the pedigree from Tudor 
Trevor down to about 1600, but can trace nothing 
further. Nicnotas Rosrnson. 

Frankton Grange, Shrewsbury. 


Leonarpo pa Vinci's Parintine or “TaE 
Last Suprer.”—What is the tradition as to the 
order in which the apostles are represented as 
sitting in Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper”? Of 
course our Saviour is in the centre, and SS. John 
and Peter close to him, Judas being the third off 
(with his bag and the upset salt-cellar). How are 
the other apostles arranged, and how did Leonardo 
name the other figures in his world-famed painting ? 

T 


Haunted House at Enrietp.—Do any of your 
correspondents know anything of a haunted house 
at Enfield? In Mr. Walford’s Greater London is 
the following :— 

“It is singular that there should have been no haunted 
house in the parish of Enfield. ‘ Formerly,’ says Bourne, 
in his Antiquities, ‘almost every place had one, Ifa 
house was built in a melancholy situation or in some old 
romantic manner, or if any particular accident had 
happened in it—a murder, or a sudden death, or such 
like—to be sure that house had a mark set on it, and it 
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was afterwards esteemed the habitation of a ghost.’ 
*The most diligent inquiry,’ observes Mr. Ford, in his 
work already quoted, ‘has been unsuccessful in tracing 
the vestige of one here, though the Chase was formerly 
notorious as the residence of witches.’ ” 

It would appear from the statement of a corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” (see 4S, xi. 274) that a 
house decidedly haunted does, or did then, exist, 
though its name is not mentioned. Any further 

ticulars respecting it will be gratefully received 
y Auuan Fea. 
Highgate, N. 


Source or Quotation WAnTED.— 

“Secundum Hieronymum, Mattheus in homine 
figuratur, Lucas in vitulo agens de Christi sacerdotio, 
Marcus in leone evidentius scribens de resurrectione, 
Johannes in aquila ceteris altius volans, scribens de 
Christi divinitate. Christus etiam, de quo scribit, omnia 
ista quattuor fuit, scilicet homo natus de virgine, vitulus 
in passione, leo in resurrectione, aquila in ascensione.” 
—Legenda Aurea, p. 693, ed Grasse, Dresdz et Lipsiz, 
1846, 
Where is this to be found in St. Jerome ? 

P. Zittwoop Rovunp. 
Westbourne Park Villas, W. 


Corns. — Will some of your readers kindly 
tell me anent two coins ?—(1) Cross with four fleurs- 
de-lis; inscription, “ Maria Mater miseri”; on 
the obverse IHS. and legend, “ Per actatem 
trousiens.” (2) Considerably defaced cross with 
four fleurs-de-lis; obverse, three fleurs-de-lis in 
shield; legends almost obliterated. Are these 
abbey tokens; and of what probable era ? 

Esoracum, 


Pgasayt Costcomes 1n Enoianp.—Are there 
any traditions or other evidences of peasint cos- 
tumes having been worn in England like those 
local costumes of the Continent which interest 
artists and tourists? The legendary green cos- 
tume of Robin Hood and his merry men looks 
like a peasant costume of the British forester. 
The smock-frock is a survival of a ploughman’s 
dress, and the Cornish miner and mine-girl (or 
balmaiden) have a sort of peasant dress. But 
were there ever costumes localized in certain 
villages or counties, as in Germany, Poland, or 
Switzerland at present ? W. 8. L, 8. 


Autor or Hymn Wantep.—Is the author 
known of a hymn for Whitsunday, the first verse 
of which is 

“ Spirit of mercy, truth, and love, 
O shed thine influence from above, 
And still from age to age convey 
The wonders of this sacred day.” 
In the Hymnal by the Rev. Godfrey Thring, pub- 
lished in 1880, “ Anon., 1775,” is appended. 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 





and dates of the establishment of lines of mail 
steamers and passenger steamers prior to 1828. 
Who built the Unicorn, running, 1836, between 
Greenock and Liverpool, and what became of her? 
Joun CorrToy. 
The Temple. 


Bacon’s Srermoruer.—lIs the present Lord Kil- 
morey descended from this lady, whose first hus- 
band was Alderman Barham, her second Sir John 
Packington, and her third Viscount Kilmorey ? 

A 


Martowe’s “Dipo.”—In Dyce’s Marlowe, 
p. xxxv, it is stated, on the authority both of 
Bishop Tanner and of Wharton, that there were 
copies of Dido in 1594 which contained an elegy 
on Marlowe by Th. Nash. Wharton also wrote 
to Malone that he had seen a copy in Osborne’s 
shop, and that it was in the latter’s catalogue for 
1754, apparently one of Mr. Oldys’s books. The 
recovery of the elegy is of some importance, if only 
because it enumerates five of Marlowe's plays. I 
would therefore ask what other copies beyond the 
Stevens’s of the Duke of Devonshire and that in the 
Bodleian are known to be in existence. Might I 
also hope that their owners or others would examine 
them for this elegy, which came next after the 
title-page ? Br. NicHoLson. 


Caricatures or THE Mutreapy Envetore 
By Leeca, Piz, anp CrurksHankK.—In Mr. 
Sala’s “ Echoes,” in the Illustrated London News 
for Feb. 3 and 17, reference is made to caricatures 
of the Mulready envelope by Leech, Phiz, and 
“more than half a dozen artists”—George Cruik- 
shank among the rest, as I learn from another 
source. Two caricatures by Leech are reproduced 
in the Timbre Poste for October, 1868; and in the 
Philatelic Record for last December and February 
I described in all forty-six varieties of these imita- 
tion envelopes. My list, however, was confessedly 
incomplete. I have seen none either by Phiz or 
by Cruikshank, and of the series published by 
Fores, Piccadilly, and by Ackermann, Strand, 
only Nos. 4, 8, 10, and No. 3, respectively. An 
envelope (having Lord Brougham 4 Britannia), 
initialled H. R. H. in lower left-hand corner, but 
with no publisher’s name, I am unable to identify. 
I should be glad of any information from those 
who happen to possess Mulready imitations. I 
have an indistinct recollection of reading, many 
years ago, an account of these caricatures in an 
English illustrated magazine—non-philatelic, but 
cannot recall its name. P, J. ANDERSON. 
Aberdeen, 


Princess Pocanontas AND HER Son Taomas 
Rotrs.—Portraits of them were painted in Eng- 
land. Can any correspondent kindly favour me with 





Earty Sream Navication.—I should be glad 
of any information as to the names of the vessels 


the name of the artist ? Georce ELLs, 
8, Bolton Road, St. John’s Wood. 
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“Arms Founp.”—Whence are obtained the 
coats of arms and crests furnished by the advertising 
heralds? Are they taken from the records of 
the Heralds’ Office or from old books on the sub- 
ject? If from the former, are none genuine but 
those that are so registered; and can they be in- 
spected and copies obtained? If from the latter, 
will one of your readers give me some information 
as to the books whence they are taken? I am 
anxious to verify the crest and coat of arms on 
an old family seal, and shall be glad of any infor- 
mation which will enable me to do so, 

Avaric. 


Ipen Famity, or Kent.—Could any genea- 
logist tell me who was the first wife of Alexander 
Iden, the sheriff of Kent 1447? His last wife was 
the widow of Sir William Crowner—not Sir James, 
as Shakspeare calls him. Upon what authority 
does Hasted assert that the before-mentioned 
Alexander left a son William, who left a son 
Thomas Iden, sheriff of the county in 1501? 

W. L. Kiva. 

Watlington, Norfolk. 


Capt. Feravsson.—Can you give any informa- 
tion concerning Capt. John Fergusson, of the Fur- 
nace sloop, mentioned often in The Jacobite Me- 
moirs of the Rebellion of 1745 (Edinburgh, 1834) ? 
Bishop Forbes (p. 361) says, “ He was a man re- 
markable for his cruelties, Even in his younger 
years he was remarkable for a cruel turn of mind 
among his schoolfellows and companions, and 
therefore he is the fitter tool for William the 
Cruel. He was born at Old Meldrum, in the 
shire of Aberdeen.” J. E. 


Perecrineé Petnam, tak Reoicipe.—Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” give me the parentage and 
birthplace of this regicide? But little seems to 
be known about him personally. He was a scion 
of the great Sussex family of Pelham, and is said 
to have been descended from Sir William Pelham, 
who was Lord Deputy of Ireland in the reign of 
Elizabeth. He was absent from one only of the 
sittings at the king’s trial, signed the death war- 
rant, and died before the Restoration. I have just 
met with the following in the parish register of 
Bosham: “1602. Perigrine Pelham, son of Peri- 
gtine Pelham, gent., was bapt. ye xxvij' of Sept.” 
Can this be the entry of his baptism? Cawley, 
the regicide, was also baptized in 1602, at St. 
Andrew’s, Chichester. Any facts about Peregrine 
Pelham would be welcome. F. H. Arnowp. 

Hermitage, Emworth, 


Laritte THE Parnter.—I have agallery painting 
representing a Roman gladiator, wounded to death, 
extended at length, but leaning on his left hand. 
His right holds a sword, and his helmet and laurel 
crown have fallen to the ground. The scene isa 
kind of cave, and lightning is visible in the small 





iece of sky in the left-hand corner of the picture. 
t is signed “L. Lafitte,” but not dated, and I 
have failed to find any reference to such an artist 
in the works I have consulted. Can any one give 
me any particulars as to the artist or = painting ? 


Sir Jonn Suorter.—Can you oblige by in- 
forming me when Sir John Shorter was Lord 
Mayor of London, where he lived, whom he 
married, and what he was ? INQUIRER. 

[John Shorter was sheriff in 1675; Sir John Shorter 
was Lord Mayor in 1687. He died within the year, and 
was succeeded by Sir John Eyles, who was appointed by 
the Crown. } 


Suerrincton.—Is anything known of any other 
writings of the author whose name I met beneath 
these lines on an Etruscan tomb /— 

*‘ Here they perish’d—yet not for ever, 
For O Stream of Light Divine 
Thou hast beamed in every nation 
From Thy Fount in Palestine. 
Thou hast raised a victor’s trophy 
E’en in Hades and the Grave. 
Who can tell what dawn Thou’lt flush 
Upon the prisoners of this cave ?” 


D. 8. 


R. M. Rocne.—Can any one tell me who was 
Regina Maria Roche, the author of The Children 
of the Abbey, or where I can find any account of 
her ? J. Somers. 


Paropirs.—May I ask Miss Busx to oblige 
me with a copy of the parody on Gray’s Elegy 
containing the lines 

* Full many a rogue is born to cheat unseen 
And die unbanged for want of proper care "? 
She referred to it in “N. & Q.” (6" S. viii. 107), 
and probably knows where it may be found. I 
have many amusing parodies on the lines 
“ Who ran to catch me when I fell? 
My mother,” &c., 

but I want a correct copy of the original, and some 
account of its author. Wa ter Hamirton. 

64, Bromfelde Road, Clapham, S,W. 


Bepr’s Cuarir is still preserved at Jarrow, 
near Durham, with the initials of many visitors 
cut upon it. Of what wood is it made? 

C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Fursey Sarnt.—He was baptized thus, as with 
“s name significant of the virtues wherewith he 
was endowed.” What does the name signify ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, ; 


Henry pve Essex, STANDARD ~- BEARER OF 
Henry II.—Mr. Eyton’s account of this baron 
and his family is said to have been corrected some 








years ago by Mr. Chester Waters in the Atheneum, 
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Will one of the readers of “N. & Q.” oblige me 
with the date of the journal which contains this 
correction ? W. C. 


“Don Juan,” Canto xv. Stanza 66.—I have 
two copies of Don Juan, one in the London edition 
of the Works (Murray), 8 vols., 1839, the other in 
the Paris edition (Galignani), 7 vols., 1825. In 
both copies stanza 66, canto xv., begins thus: — 

“Then there were God knows what 4 I’ Allemande, 

A l’Espagnole, timbale, and salpicon— 

With things [ can’t withstand or understand, 

Though swallowed with much zest upon the whole.” 
Was the missing rhyme of the second with the 
fourth line set to rights in any other edition? 
Salpicon is a Spanish dish, and I suppose Byron 
wrote, or intended to write, 

“ Timbale, and salpicon 4 I’Espagnole.” 

J. Drxon. 

Avurnors or Booxs Wantep.— 

Conversations at Cambridge. London, John W. 
Parker, 1836,12mo. The author of this was inquired 
for by Otraan Hamst in 4 §. x. 393, but no reply 
came. 1, W. 8. 


Avurtnuors or Quotations WAanTED.— 
“ The anxious blessing of an only son.” L. 





Replies. 


PESTILENCE IN ENGLAND IN 1521. 
(6" 8. ix. 269, 317, 377, 430.) 

I think it highly probably that in the reference 
given by Dr. Brinstey Nicnotson (Measure 
for Measure, I. ii.) the allusion is te the 
epidemic known specifically as “ the sweating 
sickness ” and ‘‘ the sweating fever,” rather than to 
“the true plague.” The nomenclature of diseases 
was quite arbitrary amongst medical writers 
until comparatively recent times. The “ sanitary 
condition” of the people in the sixteenth century 
is known to have been of a character most favour- 
able to the spread of zymotic disease in all its 
Protean forms ; and there have been epidemics, 
other than “ the true plague,” which (being accom- 
panied, perhaps, with specific action upon the 
lymphatic system and with hemorrhagic effusion, 
as in typhus fever) were also described as “ the 
Plague,” “the Pestilence,” “the Black Death,” 
&c. In Shakspere’s time, “the Plague” was a 
generic epithet applied to what Ambrose Paré 
significantly calls “popular diseases,” and that 
distinguished surgeon and acute observer has 
placed upon record the fact that putrid fevers, 
small-pox, measles, and other zymotic diseases, 
have at different times gone by that name. The 
symptoms accompanying the sweating sickness 
were, however, entirely the opposite of those which 
distinguished “the true plague,” and although I 
can readily believe that such a distemper as the 





former (becoming epidemic) might be chronicled 
as “the pestilence,” I cannot understand why 
the plague proper should be spoken of as “ the 
sweat.” Paré, indeed, gives a particular account 
of “the sweat,” describing it as a disease which 
had an English origin, which “‘the plague” cer- 
tainly had not. Writing concerning the ravages 
of epidemic disorders (and wisely condemning the 
then general use of the lancet, “ because they 
commonly dyed who were either let bloud or 
purged”) he says :— 

“Such also was the English Sweating-sicknesse or 
Sweating-feaver, which unusuall [¢.¢., uncommon occur- 
rence}, with a great deale of terrour invaded all the low 
parts of Germany, and the Low Countryes, from the 
year 1525 unto the year 1530, and that chiefly in the 
Autumne, As soone as this pestilent disease entred into 
any City, suddenly two or three hundred fell sick on 
one day, then it departing thence to some other place. 
The people strucken with it. languishing, fell down in 
a ewoune, and, lying in their beds, sweat continually, 
baving a feaver, a frequent, quick and unequall pulse ; 
neither did they leave sweating till the disease left them, 
which was in one or two dayes at the most; yet, freed 
of it, they languished long after ; they all had a beating 
or palpitation of the heart, which held some for two or 
three yeeres, and others all their life after. At the first 
beginning it killed many, before the force of it was 
known ; but afterwards very few, when it was found out 
by practice and use, that those who furthered and con- 
tinued their sweats and strengthened themselves with 
cordials, were all restored. But at certain times many 
other popular diseases sprung up, as putrid feavers, 
fluxes, bloudy-fluxes, catarrhes, coughs, pbrensies, equin- 
ances, pleurisies,...... small pockes and meazels, scabs, 
carbunceles, and maligne pustles. Wherefore the plague 
is not alwayes, nor every-where of one and the same kind, 
but of divers ; which is the cause that divers names are 
imposed upon it, according to the variety of the effects it 
brings and symptomes which accompany it.”— The Workes 
of that famous Chirurgeon, Ambrose Parey. Translated 
out of Latine and compared with the French by Th. 
Johnson. London, Printed for Th. Cotes and R, Young. 
Anno 1634, p, 821. 

Noting, therefore, that the sequele “held some 
for two or three yeeres, and others all their life 
after,” it is clear to my mind that Mistress Over- 
don is represented to have been thinking of the 
sweating sickness, and not of “the true plague,” 
when she gave utterance to her querulous com- 
plaint. It is worth noting, too, that Paré, after 
localizing “the sweat” as an “ English” malady, 
describes its importation into the Low Countries 
at a date (1525) only a few years subsequent to 
that fixed by Dr. Nicnotson, viz., 1521. The 
chronicles use very vague language in referring to 
epidemics ; but “the sweat” was something sut 
generis, and I observe that it is so alluded to both 
by Fabyan and Stow. The latter gives 1518 as the 
date of a visitation of this sickness, and, taking 
Paré as our authority, we may assume that the 
debilitating effects of the disease continued to be 
felt by its victims in 1521 and later. 

Atrkep WALLIS, 
Elm Grove House Exeter. 
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Hensnaw (6™ §. ix. 349, 368, 376, 436).—The 
Christian name of Henshaw of Eltham, Alderman 
and Lord Mayor of London, who married Elizabeth 
Roper, sometimes appears as “ Edward”; so per- 
haps under this name he may be in the list given 
in Noorthouck’s History. He had one son, who 
died an infant, and three daughters: Susanna 
Henshaw, who married in 1729 Sir Rowland Winn, 
fourth baronet ; Katherine Henshaw, who married 
William Strickland, of Boynton, and had no issue; 
and Elizabeth Henshaw, who married in 1728 Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, fifth baronet, great-great-grandfather 
of the present Sir Edward Dering, Bart. At Nostel 
Mr. Rowland Winn has the celebrated picture by 
Hobbema of the trial of Sir Thomas More; in it 
there is the portrait of a Henshaw, obviously an 
ancestor of Edward Henshaw the alderman, Sir 
Thomas More’s daughter Elizabeth having married 
Mr. Roper. I am still anxious to ascertain the 
parentage of Edward Henshaw. His death in 1726, 
eet, sixty-four, is in the register of Eltham. 

Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tae Most Noste Orper or Bocks (6% §. 
viii. 361; ix. 454).—Mr. Bonn’s letter reminds 
me of one of the most genial and best informed 
men it has ever been my fortune to meet—the late 
Mr. John Henry Skelton. At the time I made 
his acquaintance, about 1848, he was in reduced 
circumstances, holding the office of inspector for 
one of the gas companies. He was always well 
dressed and wore a wig. I think he told me that 
one of the rules of the Bucks was that no member 
should ever appear twice in the same waistcoat. I 
think almost the last time I saw Skelton was when, 
passing through the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, he was following his only son to 
the grave. Jay Ker, 


Inurreracy (6 §. ix. 407, 455).—In connexion 
with the late discussion it is curious to note that 
Italians, who have not the word illiterate at all 
or any compound (though they supply us with 
letterato), have invented a seemingly synonymous 
word to express a lower degree of ignorance, viz., 
analfabeto, for a person who cannot read at all. 

R. H. Bosx. 


Earu Firzwitttam painted py Sir Josuva 
Rerwotps (6" S. ix. 468).—The picture which 
G. D. T. is inquiring after is probably that in the 
possession of the Earl of Zetland. It was exhi- 


| This was probably the portrait engraved by Grozer 
in 1786. Epwarp Sotty. 


Srr Narsaniet Wraxatt (6" S. ix. 387, 
457).—The following version of these lines is given, 
among some curious epitaphs, at the end of 
Beeton’s Book of Anecdote, Wit, and Humour 
(Ward, Lock & Co.). The authorship is assigned 
to Geo. Colman the Younger :— 

“ Misplacing, mistaking, 
Misquoting, misdating, 
Men, manners. things, and facts all, 
Here lies Sir Nathan. Wraxall.” 
This version scans better than any of the three 
already quoted. ALPHA, 


Serseants’ Rinas (6" §, ix. 446). — In 
vol. v. of the Transactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society there is a 
paper “On the Serjeants and their Inns,” by 
E. W. Brabrook, p. 234. This contains the “ Pre- 
sentation of the Rings,” pp. 239, 246, and 248, 
and the “Cessation of the Custom” at p. 249. I 
only have the Index, so cannot give further par- 
ticulars.. B. F. Scaruerr. 


Rerormapves (6 §. ix. 3.18, 432).—As Canon 
VenaBces has not given the context, it is not pos- 
sible to be quite sure what his quotations from Bun- 
yan’s Holy War signify. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that “land up” means to “ silt up”; or, as the 
writer was describing a siege, perhaps to “ bank 
up with earth.” In Lincolshire it means to “ silt 
up,” and, so far as I know, that only. I have 
heard it used scores of times. A Trentside 
farmer complained to me a short time ago that a 
certain outfall drain in Gunness “ was that landed 
up wi’ warp that a goose couldn’t get wetshod in 
it.” In the Instructions for Jury-men on the 
Commission of Sewers, a little book published in 
1664, we read, “ Your water courses...... be landed 
up and want ditching” (p. 35). And in W. 
Marratt’s History of Lincolnshire, 1815, vol. iii. 
p. 243, there is mention of “a serpentine fish- 
pond about 200 yards long, but partly landed up.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Tae D’Orvirte MSS.: an UNPUBLISHED 
Lerrer or R. Porson to Dr. Ratve (6" §. ix. 
444).—The Mr. Nares alluded to in the above- 
named letter was undoubtedly the Rev. Robert 
Nares, afterwards Archdeacon of Stafford, and a 





bited in the Second Loan Collection of National | 
Portraits in 1867, and is numbered 712 in the | 
Catalogue. G. F. 


A portrait of the fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, 1748- | 
1833, painted by Sir J. Reynolds, was exhibited at | 
South Kensington by the Earl of Zetland in 1867. | 
It is described in the catalogue as “ Bust, young ; 
black dress, white collar, Canvas, 30x25 in,” | 


man well known in the literary world. On the 
authority of Alumni Westmonasterienses (1852) 
it is stated that “he was made assistant librarian 
to the British Museum in 1795, and afterwards 
librarian in the MS. Department, where he pre- 
pared the third volume of the Catalogue of the 
Harleian MSS., published by the Record Com- 
mission. He resigned this appointment in 1807” 
(p. 393). In a pleasant notice of Archdeacon 
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Nares in Men I have Known (1866), by my old 
friend William Jerdan, it is said of him, in refer- 
ence to his appointment at the British Museum, 
“Twelve years spent as librarian in the Manu- 
script Department of the British Museum helped 
to heap up the measure of a career which was 
completely literary, and set him high among bis 
compeers as an ornament to the class” (p. 324). 
Jerdan, I remember, always entertained the highest 
respect for the archdeacon, and spoke well of his 
courteous manners in society. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Watroniay Queries (6@ §. ix. 447).—The 
Life of Isaac Walton, London, 1830, 4to., is a 
small book consisting only of ninety-three pages 
and a title-page. It is not the same as the me- 
moir written by Sir Harris Nicolas and prefixed 
to his edition of The Complete Angler. The Brit- 
ish Museum has a copy of it. May I remind Mr. 
Marnews that the edition of which Sir Harris 
Nicolas was the editor was originally issued in 
numbers, which were commenced in 1835 ? 

G. F.- R. B, 


Canova (6 8. ix. 449).—The following extracts 
from the chronological list of Canova’s statues 
and groups, given in The Works of Antonio 
Canova (London, 1824), will probably be of interest 
to Mr. Gopparp :— 

**1793. Group of Cupid and Psyche in a recumbent 
posture, executed in Carrara marble for Col. Campbell, 
afterwards Earl Brownlow ; after various changes it was 
possessed by Murat, and placed in the royal palace of 
Compeigne (sic), near Paris ; the model had been made in 
1787. This group was repeated in 1796 for the Russian 
Prince Youssouppoff.” 

“1797. Group of Cupid and Psyche in an upright pos- 
ture, executed in marble for Murat, and placed with the 
recumbent group in the palace at Compeigne ; this group 
was repeated in 1800 for the Empress Josephine, which 
is now in possession of the Emperor of Russia.” 
Outline engravings by Henry Moses of both these 
groups will be found in the first volume of the 
book from which these extracts are taken. 

G. F, RB. B. 


I take it for granted that “ Cupid et Amour” 
is a slip of the pen for “Cupid and Psyche.” 
Canova executed two groups of this subject, and a 
replica of each. I believe that there is one of each 
in the Louvre, and I find in Murray’s Guide for 
1876 the following entry: “Two lovely groups, 
Nos. 383 and 384, by Canova, ‘Cupid and 
Psyche’”; though the Paris Gwide par les princi- 
paux ELorwains et Artistes de la France, 1867, had 
only put down one, thus, “ Le fameux Groupe de 
PAmour et Pysché de Canova.” 

The first of these two groups, the most lifelike 
and graceful—that in which Cupid with wings 
extended is soaring down upon recumbent Psyche 
—is one of Canova’s comparatively early works 





(having been produced in 1793 in Rome), and yet 
it is, perhaps, his most original production, the 
one which brings him nearest to modern sym- 
pathies and borrows least from the antique. This 
original was taken by Murat to Compiégne, and in 
1796 Canova did a replica of it for a Russian 
prince (called Youssouppoff by Miserini in his list 
of Canova’s works, compiled for his correction 
during his lifetime), which is now in Villa Car- 
lotta on Lake Como. 

Notwithstanding the exquisite beauty of this 
composition, it did not satisfy Canova, who thought 
that his creation expressed too much passion for 
the divine myth he had intended to portray, 
and took four years to elaborate the more severe 
standing, partly draped group. This also was taken 
by Murat to Compiégne, and the Empress Jose- 
phine immediately ordered a duplicate of it, which 
she placed in her collection at Malmaison. At 
her death this was bought for St. Petersburg. I 
believe the two Compiégne groups found their 
way to the Louvre. R. H. Bosx. 


R. Sutrvan (6% §. ix. 427).—In answer to the 
inquiry in your publication of May 31 as to Mr. 
R. Sulivan, I would refer your correspondent 
to Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, where he is 
mentioned under the title of Filmer. He was a 
son of Sir B. Sulivan, and married Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Edmund Filmer, Esq. (1765- 
1810), son of the Rev. Sir Edmund Filmer and 
grandfather of the present baronet. In Burke he 
is described as “ of the Inner Temple.” His wife’s 
mother was a Miss Skene, of this place, and there 
is now before me a small volume of his Comedies, 
containing, in addition to The Old Love and the 
New, mentioned by your correspondent, A 
Beggar on Horseback, a comedy in five acts, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal Haymarket, 
March: 21, 1846; and Family Pride, a comedy 
in five acts, also performed at the Haymarket, 
Nov. 18, 1847. This little book bears an inscrip- 
tion, “ From the author to his dear aunt Mary 
Anne, Jan. 21, 1852,” which enables me to identify 
him with the person about whom the inquiry is 
made. Ido not know the date of his death, but 
when the book mentioned passed into my hands, 
on the death of the donee, early in 1863, he was 
no longer in life. The former owner was not his 
own aunt, but his wife’s aunt, Miss Skene. 

RUTTERKIN. 

Aberdeen. 


Heraps’ Cottece : DEGRADATION FROM THE 
Honour or Kyienruoop (6 §, ix. 448).—The 
three knights to whom Mr. Trmps refers were 
probably Sir Andrew Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, who 
was convicted of high treason, degraded, and after- 
wards beheaded, temp. Edward II.; Sir Ralph 
Grey, who was degraded at Doncaster, 1468, for 
the same crime; and Sir Francis Mitchell, who was 
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degraded in Westminster Hall, May, 1621, having 
been convicted of “ grievous exactions.” In 1814 
Lord Cochrane, and in 1816 Sir Eyre Coote, were 
severally expelled from the order of the Bath, but 
they were not degraded from their knighthood. 
See Sir Harris Nicolas’s History of the Orders of 
Knighthood of the British Empire (1842), pp. xxvii- 
xxix. If Mr. Vincent will look at the Annual 
Register for 1814 (p. 74 of the “Chronicle”) he will 
find that on August 12, upon the removal of Lord 
Cochrane’s brass plate, helmet, &c., his “ banner 
was then kicked out of the chapel, according to 
ancient form, by the King at Arms.” 

G. F. R. B. 


The degraded K.B. was Lord Cochrane, the 
late Earl of Dundonald, who was tried in the 
King’s Bench in 1814 for a conspiracy to raise the 
funds by a false report of the death of Napoleon; 
his innocence is now well known. For an account 
of the trial see Annual Register, vol. lvi. p. 325 ; 
for an account of the degradation and kicking of 
the banner, which seems to have been literal, same 


volume, p. 74. C. F. 8. W. 


The Knight of the Bath to whom Timbs refers 
in the passage quoted by your correspondent was 
Lord Cochrane, afterwards Lord Dundonald. 
Dean Stanley, in his Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey, writes (p. 99):— 

“One remarkable degradation and restitution has 
taken place. Earl Dundonald’s banner was, after the 
charges of fraud brought against him in 1814, taken 
from its place and ignominiously kicked down the steps 
of the chapel. After many vicissitudes, it was restored 
to the family upon his death ; and in 1860, on the day 
of his funeral in the Abbey, by order of the Queen, was 
restored by the Lancaster Herald to its ancient support. 
In the place of the shield an unknown admirer has 
7. carved in Spanish, ‘Cochrane, Chili e Libertad 
viva |’” 

Tn Beltz’s Memorials of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter (1841), p. cxvii, it is mentioned that the 
achievements of the Duke of Monmouth were re- 
moved from St. George’s Chapel in pursuance of 
a decree passed by a chapter of the order on June 
18, 1685. On p. cxxv of the same work it is 
mentioned that the achievements of the Duke of 
Ormond, K.G., were in like manner removed on 
July 12, 1716, when 

“Clarenceux King of Arms, exercising the office of 
Garter, read the Sovereign’s warrant at the brazen desk, 
The achievements of the degraded knight were then 
severally thrown down by the heralds, and spurned out 
of the choir and the west door of the chapel, where the 
soldiers of the garrison were under arms, Clarenceug 
concluded the ceremony by pulling the plate of the arms 
from the stall.” 

Joun L. SHADWELL. 
21, Nottingham Place, Marylebone, W. 


D ation appears to have been of two kinds, 
actual deprivation of the knightly dignity, and ex- 





there are three recorded instances: Sir William 
de Marisco, in the reign of Henry III.; Sir Andrew 
Harclay, in 1323; and Sir Francis Mitchell in 
1621. Sir Ralph Grey was condemned to be de- 
graded in 1468, but the punishment appears to 
have been remitted. Expulsions from orders of 
knighthood have taken place from time to time, 
the cases of Lord Dundonald and Sir Eyre Coote 
are instances within the memory of living people. 
The insignia of Lord Dundonald were ignominiously 
“kicked out” of Henry VII.’s chapel; but time 
has righted that gallant old hero, and his knightly 
ornaments are now restored to their proper place 
again. See Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 

[Mr. E. WatForp also suggests that the reference is 
to Lord Cochrane, and ALPHA gives, with slight altera- 
tion, the names furnished by G, F. R. B. and Mr. E, H, 
MARSHALL, 


“Memorrs oF THE Empress Josepuine” (6% 
S. ix. 448).—The author of the Memoirs, the 
French and English editions of which were pub- 
lished in 1828 by Colburn, was Madame du Crest. 
The full title of the French edition is Mémoires 
sur UImpératrice Joséphine, ses Contemporaires, 
La Cour de Navarre et de la Malmaison. Malle. 
M. A. le Normand’s book was translated by Jacob 
M. Howard and published in America. The two 
books are quite dissimilar in style. 

G. F. R. B. 


Sir Rosert Aston (6% §. ix. 447).—I cannot 
tell your correspondent where this knight was 
buried, but I can supply him with a few bio- 
graphical notes which may prove interesting to 
him. Robert de Assheton was “employed on 
divers journeys in the king’s service when Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, came last from Ireland,” Feb. 19, 
1368. This event must have taken place between 
January, 1365, and February, 1368. The first of 
these journeys was “ from England to Ireland and 
the Scottish Islands, then from England to Lom- 
bardy, and returning to the king” (Issue Roll, 
Michs., 42 Edw. IIL). On the following May 25 
he and Thomas Dale are repaid their expenses 
for “ordering and superintending the passage of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, with his men, horses, 
and baggage” from Dover to Calais ([bid., Pasc., 
42 Edw. I{L). In 1376 Robert de Ashton was 
Treasurer of the Household to Edward III. (Patent 
Roll, 50 Edw. IIL, pt. i, July 2); and in 1377 he 
was “Chamberlain of the King” (Close Roll, 50 
Edw. IIL, pt. ii, Jan. 11), but the language leaves 
it a little doubtful whether this means the King of 
England or the titular King of Castile, John of 
Gaunt. In this last entry the name appears as 
* Robert de Assheton, Kat.” I do not find any 
evidence to show that Assheton was ever in the 





pulsion from an order. Of the first, in England 


service of Richard II. Sir Simon de Barley was 
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his first chamberlain, and occurs as such only five 
days after his accession (Close Roll, 1 Ric. IL, 
dorso). But Robert de Asshton was Constable of 
Dover Castle from Dec. 21, 1381, to April 6, 1384 
(Issue Rolls, Michs. 5, and Pasc. 7, Ric. II.). One 
thing seems evident—that his name was not Aston, 
buat Ashton or Assheton; and I should recommend 
your correspondent to look for him in Lancashire 
rather than in Staffordshire or Warwickshire. 
He was not improbably a relative of three other 
Asshetons, Matthew, William, and Thomas, who 
were in the service of John of Gaunt or his son 
Henry, and who were most likely Asshetons of 
Downham, near Clitheroe, and ancestors of the 
famous “ Black Lad,” Sir Ralph Assheton, knight 
of the body to Richard ITI. HERMENTRUDE. 


Date or Bisnor Bartow’s Consecration 
(6" S. ix. 89, 131, 194, 277, 490).—I will not 
occupy space in “N. & Q.” by replying to Mr. 
Warren (p. 490). What I have said at the place 
to which he refers, and elsewhere in the same 
sense, is historically true; and I not only do not 
regret, but am glad of the opportunity to confirm, 
“the use of these and similar words.” A more 
extended acquaintance with the subject would 
probably show Mr. Warren that the competent 
and honest writers on his own side have ample 
grounds for their recorded opinions. But that is 
a matter in which I cannot be supposed to have 
any interest beyond charitable wishes. 

Ay Eneowisnu CatHotic. 


Carrinpo (6% §, ix. 407).—This word occurs 
in Dibdin’s song The Lucky Escape. In a foot- 
note to the edition of his Songs, with the music, 
2 vols, 1842, it is said:—“ Dibdin says that this 
word, clearly a corruption of carpenter, occasioned 
him at least forty anonymous letters.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Sau er Sativa” (6% S. ix. 423). — Mr. 
Maysine@ will find “sal et saliva” explained in 
so accessible a book as the compendious edition 
of the Annotated Prayer- Book, edited by the (alas! 
late) Rev. J. H. Biunt. Before the child was 
brought to the font, salt, over which an exorcism 
had been said, was placed in his mouth, with an 
appropriate prayer. Then, among other ceremonies, 
his ears and nostrils were touched with saliva. 
(See Administration of Baptism in the Medieval 
Church of England, p. 434.) 

Epowarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


The Garden of the Soul, by Bp. Challoner, on 
the “ Sacrament of Baptism ”:— 

“ After blessing the salt, which is a symbol of wisdom, 
the priest puts a small quantity into the mouth of the 
person to be baptized, saying, ‘Receive the salt of 
wisdom ; let it be to thee a propitiation unto life ever- 











lasting.’......After entering the church, the priest jointly 
with the person to be baptized, or with the sponsors, if 
an infant, recites in the vulgar tongue the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. He next exorcises the 
person to be baptized, and, taking spittle from his mouth, 
applies it with his thumb to the ears of the person, 
saying, ‘ Ephphetha, be thou opened ’; and to the nostrils, 
saying, ‘ Inodorem suavitatis, for a savour of sweetness.’ ”’ 
Pelliccia, in his Polity of the Christian Church, 
p. 7, ed. 1883, says that in the fourth century the 
Latins introduced into the office for the pre- 
paratory examinations of catechumens the addi- 
tional ceremony of giving them salt to taste. 
M.A.Oxon, 


It is very likely part of a form of exorcism. In 
the Swiss Masonic rite salt is used as an element 
of consecration, as a symbol of wisdom and strength, 
in addition to corn, wine, and oil. Saliva is sup- 
posed to preserve against incantation, and to 
effascinate children : “In hominis saliva vim esse 
adversus veneficia et fascinationes” (Pliny, xxviii. 
4, 22). 

“ Exemit puerum frontemque atque uda labella 

Infami digito et lustralibus ante salivis 

Expiat.” Persius, ii, 32, 
“‘Tnfami digito ” stands for the middle finger. See 
Juvenal, x. 53. It also preserves from serpents, envy, 
epilepsy, &c.:—“Jejune salive hominis contra 
serpentes, fascinationes, invidiam, comitialem 
morbum, furunculos, lichenas, lippitudines, &c., 
miram vim predicat” (Pliny, vii. 2), and much 
more to the same effect. All this shows that the 
two things, “sal et saliva,” are both preservative, 
the one conferring direct good, the other averting 
evil. ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Both of these form ingredients used in the 
administration of the sacrament of baptism in the 
Roman Catholic Church at the present day. 

EK. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


IntenDED VIOLATION OF THE TomB OF Henry 
VIIT. (6™ S. ix. 470).—Any statement of Hugh 
Weston tending to blacken the character of Pole, 
after the latter had deprived him of the deanery 
of Windsor and sent him to prison, would, when 
Pole was dead, be of very questionable value. 
There seems, however, little doubt that when Pole 
sent commissioners to the two universities with 
power to exhume and degrade the bodies of dead 
Protestants, when the body of Bucer was burnt 
at Cambridge in 1557, and the body of Peter 
‘Martyr’s wife was taken up at Oxford the same 
year and buried under a dunghill, that men’s 
thoughts would naturally turn to the body of so 
eminent and mischievous a heretic as Henry VIIL, 
who had been buried in spite of the Pope’s ex- 
communication, Thomas Heywood, in England's 
Elizabeth, 1632, p. 172, thus refers to this matter: 
“ Nay, in this fury the bones of King Henry the 
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eighth, and Edward the sixth, hardly scaped free.” 
Pole could have had no compunction, but the 
queen, though as a religious fanatic she might 
have consented, yet as a woman she could hardly 
have approved such a proceeding. She wholly 
ignored her father’s acts, but she could not desire 
needlessly to defile his remains. 

Epwarp Sot.y 


Carmpine (6 §. ix. 388).—Is there any con- 
nexion between crimping fish and crimping men ? 
Not an immediate connexion, but I believe that 
both senses of the word may be traced to the same 
fundamental idea. The crimping of fish is the 
contraction of the flesh produced by slicing it 
across when the fish is either alive or just dead. 
The name and the thing signified doubtless come 
to us from the Dutch, with whom krimpen is to 
contract, to shrink ; krimp kabeljau, crimped cod, 
cod which contracts in knobs when cut in slices 
(Halma); krimp visch, cod cut up all alive, the slices 
of which are contracted in lumps (P. Marin). 
“Die vis krimpt nog, zoo versch is die”; the fish 
yet contracts under the knife, so fresh isit. The 
crimping of men is the decoying them into a re- 
sort where they can be detained until they are 
handed over to a shipper or recruiter, like fish 
kept in a stew till wanted for the table. Du. 
krimpe, “ aquarium, lavatrina, locus angustus inter 
parietes,” from krimpen, “arctare, coarctare,” to 
confine (Kilian). H. Wepdewoop. 

31, Queen Ann Street. 


Samvet Dantet (6" S. ix. 306, 359).—Kingsley 
no doubt took his quotation from the motto pre- 
fixed by Coleridge to the Aids to Reflection :— 

“ This makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 

You in the region of yourself remain 

Neighb’ring on heaven ; and that no foreign land. 

Daniel.” 
The first two lines are the same as those quoted 
by A. J. M. from Daniel’s Epistle to the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Cumberland ; the last was 
no doubt by Coleridge himself. In the seven- 
teenth of the moral and religious aphorisms in the 
Aids he has similarly quoted lines from Lord 
Brooke’s Treatie of Warres, with an alteration by 
himself and an addition of a line from Macbeth, 
J, SHELLY. 
Plymouth, 


Ta. Nasu (6" §. ix. 409, 434).—Mr. C. F. S. 
Warren had read my query, but had hardly 
digested it before he wrote. Iam, and was, quite 
aware that the sun could gain “ gainful dross” by 
his action spoken of. But “baleful” suggested 
itself as more in keeping with the intent of the 
contexts, and I only mentioned it as possibly 
giving a better clue to what I was in search of. 
This was the piece of folk-lore which gave the sun 








from the purest mines. Mere evaporation will not 
explain it; for first, in a wet mine evaporation— 
even if at that time thought of or understood— 
would be compensated for by the moisture which 
had originally caused this accumulation of water ; 
secondly, he speaks not of water or of watery 
vapour, but of dross, a word evidently contrasting 
with its source, a purest mine. 

Br. NicHo.son. 


Tae Tareves on Catvary (5 §. ii. 167, 238; 
6 S. ix. 431).—The “ good thief” is commemo- 
rated in the Roman Calendar by the name of St. 
Dismas on March 25. The churches of Sta. Croce 
in Gerusalemme, St. Bartolommeo all’ Isola, and SS. 
Quirico e Giulitta in Rome, claim to possess relics 
of his cross. I may mention that the centurion 
who pierced our Lord’s side is commemorated as 
St. Longinus on March 15. R. H. Busx. 


Vico Bay Bussre (6 §. ix. 429).—The last 
attempt to raise the treasure was in 1875. The 
galleons were found, but nothing of any value in 
them. Some timber with which some of them 
were freighted is still on board, and a portion was 
brought up. I have seen a bit of it, and it looks 
like a lump of hard grey mud. A French company 
made a like attempt about twenty years ago, with 
a similar result. I could obtain more particulars 
if desired. R. H. Busx. 


In 1872 a French company, organized by a dis- 
tinguished engineer, M. Bazin, and commanded 
by the Comte de FitzJames, carried on explora- 
tions in the Bay of Vigo to discover the bullion 
supposed to exist in the galleons sunk in 1702. 
The scientific apparatus used was complete, and 
the operations, which I had an opportunity of 
seeing, were carried on in a thoroughly exhaustive 
manner; but nothing of any real value was ever 
found. The failure of this expedition has, I 
imagine, finally settled the matter, and it is not 
likely that anything more will be heard of the 
“sunk treasure,” L. 


New Worps: Baric, Disreparr, Pram (6% 
S. ix. 426).—The use of the word baric in the 
sense referred to by your correspondent is to be 
deplored, as the same word is already used in 
chemistry to mean pertaining to bariwm. Dis- 
repair is not new. The word is to be found in 
Webster’s Dict., and there is a quotation from Sir 
W. Scott for its use: “The fortifications were 
ancient and in disrepair.” Pram I have known 
for some time as a child’s abbreviation for peram- 
bulator ; I had no idea that the word was becom- 
ing “common amongst the lower classes,” 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Disrepair reminds me of the still uglier words 
disedify and disedification, I met with these 





power to draw dross, whether gainful or baleful, 
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monstrosities some years ago in a Roman Catholic 
devotional book, but I did not make a note of 
them at the time, as I ought to have done. I am 
sure, however, they exist. Avon. 


A.M.: P.M. (6 8S. ix. 369, 431).—In the tables 
of fares and rates issued by the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway in October, 1839, the hours of 
departure on the time tables of the London and 
Birmingbam, the Grand Junction, and the North 
Union Railways are all specified to be a.m. or P.M.; 
but the table of the Birmingham and Derby Junc- 
tion Railway uses throughout morning, afternoon, 
or evening, so that a.m. and p.m. seem to have 
become at that time not quite universal. 

Ernest B, Savace. 

St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


These abbreviations are given in Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia (London, 1741), s.v. “ Character ”:— 
“Characters of Time: a.m. (ante meridiem) or M., 
morning; 0. or N. (noon); P.M. (post meridiem) or 
A., afternoon.” L. : 


Hull 


Heratpic Crests (6 §, ix. 388).—Gwillym 
has a page or two of arms of gentlemen (not esquires, 
be it remembered) who have arms but not crests. 
I do not remember that he gives any instance of 
crests without arms. Nothing is authentic which 
the College of Arms does not uphold, i 


Tas Woopen Watts or Otp Enotanp (6% 
S. ix. 429).—The last wooden sailing frigate built 
for the Royal Navy was the Sutlej, launched at 
Pembroke Dockyard April 17, 1855. She was 
converted into a screw in 1860. Sailing brigs for 
training purposes are still occasionally constructed. 
It may interests Mr. Watrorp to know that 
H.M.S. Trafalgar, to which he alludes, is still to 
the fore. She was converted into a screw in 1859, 
and her name changed to Boscawen in 1873. With 
her engines removed she is now the training ship 
for boys for the Royal Navy at Portland. J. 0. 


Tue Particue “pe” in Frencn Scurvnames 
(6 8. ix. 469).—Normannvs will find a good 
deal about the assumption of titles by plebeian 

rvenus in La Bruyére’s chapter “ De Quelques 
Teages,” in his Caractéres. Hewrt van Lavy. 


“ Je NE SUIS PAS LA ROSE,” &c, (6™ S. ix. 447). 
—I cannot remember where this originally occurs, 
but I am pretty sure it is quoted in Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters. I have frequently met the 
words in use (though I think ending, “ j’ai vécu 
prés d’elle,” not “avec elle’’), but not with allu- 
sion to another flower, but to one who lives “ under 
the wing,” as we say, of a greater person, and 
acquires some consideration not for personal 
merit, but for this companionship’s sake. 

R. H. Busx, 





Brran’s “ Dictionary or Patnters”: P. pg 
Hooca (6" §. ix. 499).—Mr. Graves’s authority 
for stating that Pieter de Hooch was born in 1632, 
instead of in 1643, is no doubt M. Havard, who in 
the third part of his L’Art et les Artistes Hollan- 
dais—devoted to Beerestraaten, P. de Hooch, and 
P. Codde—has shown that the second of these 
painters was probably baptized Dec. 12, 1632, and 
was married at Delft May 3, 1654. 

Joun RanDAtt. 


Suaxspeare’s Brare (6" S. ix. 487).—In the 
researches which I am making in the records of 
the Barber-Surgeons’ Company, I last week came 
across the admission of a John Shakspere to the 
freedom, and gave the reference to my friend Mr. 
Robert Hovenden, casually remarking to him that 
among my collection of Bibles I bad one with 
William Shakspeare’s autograph on the title-page ; 
and yesterday he called my attention to the above 
noted query. 

In 1882 I was in an auction-room, and noticing a 
folio on the shelf, thought that it would do for me, 
and eventually purchased it. After paying for it, 
I was surprised to discover on the reverse of the 
title-page the autograph, or may be the forged 
autograph, of William Shakspere. I thereupon 
procured a catalogue, and, to my further surprise, 
found that the auctioneer had noted it. A copy is 
before me, and runs thus :— 

“ Bible (Holy), Authorized Version, with the Scripture 
Genealogies, black letter (New Testament wants title, 
a few leaves slightly damaged; sold with all faults), 
Barker, 1613. 

“ Inscription on Back of Title: ‘ This Bible was bought 
when John Fouldes and Rowland Simson were church- 
wardens and the prisse was xlviii". 1613. 

“© WititaM SHAKSPERE.’” 
The autioneer has not exactly copied the inscription 
as to orthography, but it is substantially correct. 

I do not pretend to be an expert, but I have 
had a considerable experience in early MSS., and 
my opinion of this is: (a) that the inscription and 
the signature are not written by the same hand ; 
(b) that the inscription and signature are decidedly 
not modern work ; (c) that the signature bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the known autograph 
of Shakspere. 

The only other name on the title-page is that of 
“Elizabeth Birch.” There are two fly-leaves, 
however, the first of which is headed “ Mr. Hopkins, 
May ye 4, 1679,” and then follows, almost entirely 
in cipher, a full page of what I take to be a 
sermon, or notes ofa sermon. The second fly-leaf 
is covered with a variety of scribble, such as is 
usually found in old Bibles, sundry Greek inscrip- 
tions, and among others the following names or 
signatures : “Samuell Stables, Roger Willson, off 
woodhousenes in Leicester sheir, Isaac Baaldock, 
Solomon Newson, April 18, 1693, Samuel Danvers, 
Joseph Danvers, Benjamin Bradshaw,” &c. 
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The Bible is Lea Wilson, No. 114, or Caxton 
Celebration Catalogue, No. 1043. Mr. Fithian 
states that Mr. Sharp’s copy was in “ very bad” 
condition, but this book I consider in very good 
condition. When it came into my possession the 
binding was very bad and the book was coming to 
pieces, but that is now put right. 

It is possible that if Mr. Sharp became blind he 
was no longer enabled to take that interest in his 
books and prints which he formerly did, and that 
the possession of his “ Shakspere Bible,” acquired 
some thirty years ago, became forgotten, and even 
unknown to his representatives, and I can easily 
conceive how, under such circumstances, it might 
pass unnoticed to the auction-rooms. 

Sipyey Youne. 

15, Alwyne Road, Canonbury, N. 


Prarince Tire or Tritt (6S. ix. 389, 434, 494).— 
Iam perfectly well acquainted with the Memoirs of 
Prince Titi, and formerly had in my possession 
copies of the Amsterdam and Paris editions. I 
have not seen Mr. Napier’s Boswell’s Johnson, and 
am at present out of the reach of libraries. In speak- 
ing of Ralph’s work as “‘a famous pamphlet,” I 
intended the epithet to apply chiefly to the con- 
troversy between Macaulay and Croker. Some 
critics, among the number Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
I believe, think that Croker had the best of the 
argument. I do not, however, intend here to 
discuss the question, which received attention from 
the late Mr. Dilke, Rev. J. Mitford, and other 
literary men. Some time ago I had an interesting 
conversation on Prince Tite with Mr. Thoms, who 
is well informed on the subject. But learning has 
made rapid progress in these latter days, and 
“N. & Q.” is to be congratulated on having a 
contributor, viz., J. W. M. G., who is able to decide 
this long vexed question in a few hasty lines. 

F. 


Transmocriry (6 §S, ix. 449, 476).—I do not 
think the etymology of this word need cause any 
difficulty. It is certainly not from transmigrate, 
nor yet from trans-graph, as suggested. It is 
merely a playful form of trans-morphy, itself a 
playful substitution for transform, by the putting 
of the Greek morphé for the Latin forma. The 
final -y is due to the intentional confusion of the 
suffix -fy (to make) with the final letters -phy; 
otherwise the word would have been trans-morph. 
Thus it may be ultimately analyzed into trans- 
morph-fy, a Latin-Greek-French hybrid, of playful 
origin. Wa ter W. Sxear. 


May I crave space for two or three words to 
remove an erroneous impression, which appears by 
Mr. Sotty’s letter at the last reference to have 
been produced by an expression in mine about 
this word having been used in a church report ? 
Mr. Sotty says that “applied to a restored 








church it would be stupid slang.” In the church 
report to which I alluded the word transmogrify 
was not applied to a church, but to a mission- 
room. I thought I had secured myself from being 
supposed to mean the former by speaking of its 
being used to signify an alteration in the purpose 
as well as the appearance of the building; for no 
amount of restoration or renovation can alter the 
one purpose of a church, that of Divine worship. 

W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath, 


Women with Mate Caristran Names (6% §, 
ix. 186, 335, 436).—I remember to have heard my 
grandfather, a native of Scotland, say that in his 
youth it was far from unusual in Scottish 
families to give men’s names to daughters. He 
kept up a correspondence with two of his cousins, 
maiden ladies, residing in Dumfries, of whom he 
always spoke as Willie and Jackey ; and a gentle- 
man from that part of Scotland, whom I met with 
in after years, and who had been acquainted with 
these old ladies in his youth, knew them by the 
same Christian names. I cannot say whether they 
had been christened William and John, or by the 
more familiar form of the names by which they 
were generally designated. .M 

Guernsey. 


C-. 


“Tue Fisnerman or Scuarpnovt,” By G. P. R. 
James (6 §. ix. 369, 432).—I have just discovered 
this in a volume of Tales (in English) by this pro- 
lific writer, published at Paris by Galignani in 
1839. It is a brief historical romance, but in my 
judgment one of his best. Scarphout is used by 
James, although Scharphout is more correct. 


Boon-payrs (6 §, iii. 449; iv. 13, 55, 358, 545 ; 
v. 37; ix. 433).—Dr. Skinner, in his Etymologicon, 
1671, says, ‘‘ To boon, Vox agro Lincoln. usitate, 
significat autem vias hyeme corruptas Aistate Re- 

arare, Resarcire, et Instaurare. Fr. G. (Franco 
Gallica) Abbonner olim Corrigere Meliorare, &c.” 
It seems to me that the true derivation is through 
the French abonner, to subscribe (together), and 
this etymology will explain that of bonfire, which 
is a fire made by neighbours subscribing their 
faggots, &c., together to make a large fire. I have 
heard of a road being booned, or made by the 
neighbours in common, that is to say, each giving 
so many days’ work on it in the year. Phillips, 
1706, gives bederepe and bidrepe, as synonymous 
terms with boon-days, and explains them as being 
& service anciently performed by some tenants in 
reaping their landlord’s corn at harvest. The 
terms bederepe and bidrepe are very ans 3s 


Pataver (6% §. ix. 447).—Ogilvie’s Imperia 
Dictionary (new edition) states with reference 
to palaver, “The word comes to us from the 
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west coast of Africa, where Portuguese was the 
chief language of intercourse with Europeans.” 
Grose gives the word in his Classical Dictionary 
of the Vulgar Tongue, ed. 1796, as equivalent to 
flatter, and says, “ originally an African [sic] word 
for a treaty, talk, or conference.” Quotations from 
the literature of last century for the use of the 
word would be interesting. The Slang Dict. 
derives the word from parler instead of from Pg. 
palavra. F. C. Brexseck Terry. 


Scavetmaw (6 §. ix. 427).—A reference to 
Prof. Skeat’s Dict. or to that of Mr. Wedgwood 
will show your correspondent that this word has 
nothing to do with scavenger. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Caretu’s “ Norges tro SHaxesreare” (6 §, 
ix. 449).—The note in Lowndes (Bohn’s edit. 1863, 
p- 2316) is “Notes and Various Readings to 
ge oe By Edward Capell, Lond. 1759, 
4to. Reprinted with Additions 1779, 4to. 3 vols.” 
It might be difficult to prove that no such notes 
were printed by Capell in 1759. In the mean 
time it is fair to consider the evidence on which 
the statement rests, and the very strong probability 
which exists that it is merely a bibliographical 
error. Capell published his edition of Shakespeare 
in 1768, in ten volumes octavo, bearing on the 
title-page the statement that some other volumes 
were to follow, containing, “‘ notes critical and ex- 
planatory, and a body of various readings entire.” 
On this the Monthly Review for October, 1768, 
observes: “But what shall we do with an 
edition of Shakespeare without notes? These 
are reserved for another work, which may possibly 
be as large as the present publication.” The re- 
viewer then proceeds to quote Capell’s own state- 
ment :— 

“ The notes upon this author could not preceed the 

publication of the work...... In the meanwhile, and till 
such time as the whole can be got ready...... the reader 
will please to take in good part some few of these notes, 
with which he will be presented by and by, they were 
written at least four years ago.” 
This was done in 1775 by the publication of the 
“ Notes and Various Readings to Shakespeare. | 
Part the First.” The Monthly Review was, as might 
be expected, pretty sharp in its criticisms on Capell. 
“The obscure diligence of Mr. Capell has at length 
sent forth the notes to nine plays of Shakespeare ” 
(November, 1775, p. 394) ; and then again, quot- 
ing from pom own statement, that after pub- 
lishing his edition in 1768 he set to work upon the 
glossary, notes, and readings, the reviewer ob- 
serves :— 

“ Hence it appears that these costive annotations on 
nine plays have been the labour of seven years...... The 
awkwardness of huge quarto volumes of notes to a text 
in small octavo, and coming like heavy Falstaff so long 
after the battle, is obvious.” 





If Capell had really printed any considerable part 


of these notes in quarto seventeen years before, 
surely he would have referred to the fact, and not 
have stated that he only began to arrange 
them seven years ago. And again, if he had so 
printed them would not this have been known to 
the reviewers; and, above all, would not there have 
been copies in the libraries of his dramatic friends 
such as Garrick ? 

The statement seems first to have been made by 
Lowndes in 1863, and it is very remarkable that 
there is not a word of reference as to when and 
where a copy of this edition of 1759 had been seen, 
There is one probable source of error to biblio- 
graphers in the fact that though Capell’s Shake 
speare printed in 1767 was without notes, yet it 
bore on the title-page “‘ with notes”; hence in sale 
catalogues, such as that of Sabine in 1820, and 
that of Garrick, 1823, it appears as ‘‘ Capell’s 
Shakespeare, with Notes, 10 vols. 8vo. 1767.” 
There is another circumstance which may have led 
to the idea that Capell first printed his notes in 
1759, namely, that it was in that year that he 
printed the play of Edward IIIL., with various 
readings, in his Prolusiones. As Capell presented 
his entire collection of Shakesperiana to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, if there is any foundation for 
the statement that he printed his notes in 1759, a 
copy of that work is to be found in the library at 
Cambridge, if anywhere. Epwarp Sotty. 


From the note to the “Advertisement” in 
John Collins’s edition of Capell’s Notes and 
Various Readings to Shakespeare (3 vols. 1779-80, 
4to.) it would appear that there was no such edition 
as that of 1759. The note runs as follows: “The 
* Notes first Part’ was printed in 74, and publish’d 
then by itself ; its advertisement different.” 

G. F. RB. B. 


Cernervs (6 S. ix. 409, 477).—Cf. Marvels 
and Myths of Astronomy. This myth is of East 
and West variety, apparently originating with 
Nimrod. Orion, the limiting constellation of both 
hemispheres, is the hunter of the nether world 
(Od., xi. 572), accompanied by his dog Sirius= 
(scorcher). In China Orion is called T'san, three, 
In Egypt Sirius—Anubis (warner), as that star 
rises at the Nile’s overflowing. The Abbé de 
Pluche observes that the figure of Anubis was 
hung in the Egyptian temples at the rising of 
Sirius. This is referred to in Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden, p. 127, in connexion with the monsoon : 

“ High o’er his head the beams of Sirius glow, 
And, Dog of Nile, Anubis barks below.” 
Latrator, Virg. Ain., viii. 698 ; Ov. Met., ix. 690. 
As May, June, July were the three rainy months, 
three-headed seems a priestly adjective enough. 
Anubis, besides his physical character as god of 
the chase, also figures as the god of funeral rites 
and the wise-judging friend of the dead, As 


| Nov. 17 was the day of the dead, he was two- 
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year and the advent of the new one. Cerberus 
accuser) was the surly guardian of Amenti, Hades. 
lassical references are, of course, too numerous to 

mention. Epwarp Ma tay. 





Miscellanecus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Adventures and Discovrses of Captain Iohn Smith, 
sometime President of Virginia, and Admiral of New 
a Newly Ordered by John Ashton. (Cassell 
& Co.) 


ConstDERING how romantic, how flattering to national 
pride, and, in spite of all that has been urged against 
them, how veracious are the Adventures of Captain John 
Smith, the neglect with which they have been treated in 
England is inexplicable. America, astonished at our 
apathy, is only too anxious to include Smith among her 
worthies, but can find no excuse for so doing. That the 
original editions of his works fetch large sums—so much 
as 27/. having been paid at the Hunter sale, in 1813, for 
a large-paper copy of the Generali Historie of Virginia, 
New-England, and the Summer Isles—is attributable to 
American competition. Not a few biographies pass him 
without mention. His name is not to be found in the 
English Cyclopedia or the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
Rose accords him a contemptuous notice of twenty-four 
lines, and Chalmers assigns him something less than a 
page. Yet his deeds entitle him to rank with the greatest 
of English heroes, and the record of his life has an inde- 
scribable fascination, The republication of The Adven- 
tures and Discourses will do something to popularize his 
name in England. Readers of “ N. & Q.” are not to be con- 
founded with the general public ; and to assume that they 
are ignorant of Smith’s marvellous deeds in the wars of 
Hungary—where, among other actions, he killed in single 
combat the three champions of the Turkish army, receiving 
from Sigismund, Duke of Transylvania, for so doing, a 
pension of three hundred ducats and the right to carry 
three Turks’ heads proper as his coat of arms—is to tread 
on unsafe ground, Still more dangerous would it be to 
assume ignorance of his courage and fortitude in America, 
of his romantic adventures with Pocahontas, and of her 
visit to England in 1616 and the stir that was caused by 
her arrival. Should ignorance on these subjects exist, it 
is no longer pardonable. The book which now finds its 
way to light in a species of facsimile edition, with faith- 
ful reproductions of the portraits and of the rude and 
singularly interesting and characteristic engravings, is 
one of the most stirring in the language. Defoe knew 
its value, and in more than one portion of his great 
romance seems to have caught its author's method. The 
reprint is a most desirable possession. It is to be hoped 
that its reception will be such as to embolden Mesers. 

Il to issue a collection of Smith’s minor works. 
Smith’s History of Virginia is included in the thirteenth 
volume of Pinkerton’s “Collection of Voyages and 
Travels.” 


Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways: Stray Studies in the 
Wealden Formation of Human Nature. By the Rev. 
J. Coker Egerton. (Lewes, Advertiser Office.) 

Mx. Ecerron is Rector of Burwash, a Sussex village. He 

has evidently a keen sense of humour and a most retentive 

memory, Dean Ramsay could not tell a story better, 
and had not more to tell. There is no pedantry, theo- 
logical or social, in Mr. Egerton’s volume. From first 
to last it is full of genuine humour; all the better in 
some cases, perhaps, because it is unconscious, If all 





headed (Janus), marking the departure of the old | 








Sussex folk are as amusing and instructive as those with 
whom the Rector of Burwash is acquainted, we can only 
say that the jaded Londoner ought to go to Sussex rather 
than across the sea or to the Scottish Highlands when 
he requires rest for the brain. 

We think we have heard some of Mr. Egerton’s stories 
before ; but if all are not original, they are well selected. 
Here is one about a clock which is quite new to us, It 
belongs, however, to a Midland county, not to Sussex, 
“*Why, Mr. Jones, your clock is not quite right, is it?’ 
‘Well, you see, sir,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘ nobody don’t under- 
stand much about that clock but me. When the hands 
of that clock stand at twelve, then it strikes two, and 
then I knows it’s twenty minutes to seven.’” Mr. 
Egerton suggests that what the real time was when Mr. 
Jones’s timepiece struck half-past twelve would not be 
an unreasonable question in a Civil Service examination 


aper. 

. We are apt to think that the days of symbolism are 
past. We say that the human mind now acts directly, 
not through the medium of allegory. Classicism has, we 
are told, killed the old free spirit which delighted in 
showing forth things in picture fashion. There is much 
truth in this, and all of us who are of imaginative 
temper have at times lamented thé loss of that which 
gave so much colour and brightness, so much deep 
tragedy as well as laughter-moving grotesqueness, to life. 
Many an antiquary has longed to witness a real mystery 
play as it was acted in England before men’s thoughts of 
past, present, and future had begun to run in the modern 
channels, Few of us are aware that what must have 
been a survival in feeling has existed in Sussex in recent 
days. A Sussex person is describing a procession on the 
feast day of a local benefit club: “Oh! ma’am, the 
procession were beautiful, and at the end of it all the 
widows that were upon the club came along riding 
in a waggon, and the club stewards had made up a grave 
in the waggon and had covered it with turf, and all the 
widows sat round it, makin’ believe to weep, and they 
used their handkerchers as naytral as naytral.” 

Mr. Egerton takes a deep interest in the welfare of the 
rural poor. He gives the expenses of a family whose 
weekly income is fifteen shillings. It is a pathetic 
document. 


The Law relating to Works of Literature and Art. By 
John Shortt, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
(Reeves & Turner.) 

Mr. SHortr’s Law relating to Works of Literatere and 
Art has quickly won its way into reputation, and a second 
edition has now been issued. This takes the shape of a 
goodly volume of nearly 900 pages, in which the whole of 
the law of copyright, the law relating to newspapers, to 
contracts between authors, publishers, printers, &c., and 
the law of libel is contained. So closely up to date is 
it carried, that the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
pronounced on May 12 last, in the case of Duck v. Bates 
(right of dramatic representation) is included. The value 
of a well-executed work of this class needs no urging. 
What is or is not a libel is a matter on which the keenest 
intellect may exercise itself, and the chapter of libels on 
individuals in Mr. Shortt’s volume is enough to frighten 
a would-be writer from ever rushing into print. The law 
relating to works of literature and art meanwhile has a 
permanent interest for all authors, and the question of 
infringement of copyright is apt to present itself for con- 
sideration in the most unexpected manner and at the 
least agreeable moment. A valuable feature in the book 
consists of the forms of agreement between authors and 
publishers which are supplied. 


Tue first part of Vol. II. of the new series of Zrans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society contains “An 
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Historical Sketch of South Africa,” by Sir Bartle Frere ; 
“ Notes on the Local Progress of Protestantism in Eng- 
land in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” by 
H. E. Malden, M.A.; and a paper by Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, M.A., on “ The Triple Alliance of 1788.” 


The Annual Statistician (San Francisco and New York, 
L. P. Macarty) is a very creditable product of Western 
energy. In a book of considerably over 600 pages is 
supplied a mass of information concerning the United 
States and other countries such as is seldom assembled 
in a single volume. The statistics concerning the popu- 
lation of various cities has special interest. 


Wr are glad to chronicle the appearance of Mr. Arber’s 
thirteenth list of publications. In this Mr. Arber an- 
nounces the addition to “‘ The English Scholar's Library” 
of the complete works of Capt. John Smith, the President 
of Virginia, the poems of Richard Barnfield, and other 
works. The poems of Stephen Hawes and William 
Dunbar are in preparation. Mr. Arber also announces 
the full contents of his admirable series, ‘“‘ The English 
Garner.” 

Vou. V. of the Bibliographer (Stock) contains some 
noteworthy articles, Prominent among these are “ The 
Literature of Posies,” an account of one of the publica- 
tions of the Odd Volumes; Mr. Wheatley’s “ John Payne 
Collier and his Works”; “ Gray's Elegy”; “‘ The Biblio- 

phy of Sacheverell” and “News and Newspapers,” 
by Mr. E. Solly; Mr. Cornelius Walford on “ Book 
Patents”; and “A Bibliographical Career,” giving an 
account of the life of Mr. B. R. Wheatley, The series is 
likely to have permanent value, 


Messrs. F. 8. Nionots & Co. have issued an etching, 
by Mr. Wilfred Ball, of the late Edward Duncan’s water- 
colour drewing of Old London Bridge. The view, taken 
in 1820, from Custom House Quay, includes many his- 
torical buildings and antiquarian details of high interest, 
some of which were subsequently swept away by the 
great fire of 1861. The etching is remarkably well 
executed, and furnishes a valuable illustration of London 
sixty-four years ago. In all respects, down to details of 
costume, it is a faithful reproduction of the past life of 
vanishing London, 

Tus Dickens Catalogue of Messrs. Jarvis & Son, of 
King William Street, is a novelty. It contains no less 
‘than 220 separate articles, all concerned with the novelist. 
No ‘small degree of persistency and energy have been 
requisite to bring together so large a collection. 


Tux members of the Harleian Society have received 
during the week The Visitation of London, 1633-4, 
Vol. II., edited by Dr. J. J. Howard. The Registers of 
St. Antholin, Budge Row, had previously been issued to 
subscribers by Messrs, Mitchell & Hughes. The Visita- 
tion of Gloucestershire in 1623, edited by Sir John Mac- 
lean and W. C. Heane, Esq., will also be ready for mem- 
bers this year; likewise Vol. I. of The Regusters of St, 
James, Clerkenwell, edited by Robert Hovenden, Esq. 





Potices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or’reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 





appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


C. G. Morzw (Orebro, Sweden).—When the is put 
before a title and name, as in the case you mention, the 
effect, as in the German, is a little more formal. It is 
equally correct to say “ The Lady L.” or even “ The Lord 
L.,” and “Lady L.” or “Lord L.” The latter is more 
familiar. In the Shakspearian Grammar of Dr. Abbott, 
sect. 92, there is a paragraph concerning Shakspeare’s use 
of the in the lines “ 7he Douglas and the Percy both 
together” (1 Henry IV., V. i. 116) and “ To leave the 
Talbot and to follow us” (1 Henry VZ., III. iii. 20). Dr, 
Abbott says it is there used to denote notoriety, &c, 
There is no English grammatical authority better than 
Morris. The International Dictionary for Naturalists 
and Sportsmen (English, French, and German), by E. 
Simpson-Baikie, F.L.S., &c, (London, Triibner), will pro- 
bably meet your requirements. 

M. A. R. (“ Macaulay Allusions”’),—1. A “brass Otho” 
is a coin of Otho, struck at Antioch, in Syria, prized by 
collectors. It fetches about 12/. in the market. Ifa 
genuine brass coin of Otho of Roman work should ever 
be found, there is no telling what price it might not bring. 
2. A Vinegar Bible is a handsome Bible in 2 vols. folio, 
Oxford, J, Baskett, 1717, It is so called on account of an 
error in the running title at Luke xx., where “ The Parable 
of the Vineyard” is printed “‘ The Parable of the Vinegar,” 
This edition is also in esteem with collectors. 3. “The 
Palace of Alcina” refers to the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto. Alcina turned her lovers into stones, wild 
beasts, trees, &c. 4, “Aiden” is simply Eden, In 
matters of this kind a reference to Dr.*Brewer’s Reader's 
Handbook will frequently save you writing to us. 


Aupua (“ Ballad by C. 8. C.”).—The poem travestied by 
C. 8. Calverley bas been supposed to be Mr. Morris's 
“Two Red Roses across the Moon,” commencing, 
“ There was a lady liv'd in a hall,” and ending with the 
refrain which forms the title. See The Defence of 
Guinevere and Other Poems, 1858, p. 223. 


_ Hermes (“ Addison's Trunk-maker ”).—The reference 
in The Virginians is to the Spectator, No. 235, in which 
a description is given of a man in the upper gallery of the 
playhouse, who was in the habit of expressing his appro- 
bation by a loud knock on the benches or the wainscot, 
This person, known as “the trunk-maker in the upper 
gallery,” was said, by his curious form of expressing 
approval, to exercise a favourable influence on the fog- 
tunes of the theatre. See Chalmers’s British Essayists, 
vol. ix. pp. 198 et seq., ed. 1803. 

E. H. Mansmaut (“Sandwich Men”).—In answer to 
& query of Curnpent Bepe (6 8. viii. 224), Mr. Souty 
(6 8. viii. 276) instanced a picture of them in 1826, in 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, ii. 720, and Mr. Pyne (6% 8. 
viii, 434) supplied the quotation from Sketches by Boz you 
now send. 

Fipguis.—“ Though lost to sight to memory dear” is 
by George Linley. See “ N. & Q.,” 5th 8. x. 417, where 
the poem is quoted in full. 

A, V. E. (“Tommy Atkins”). — The application of 
the name Atkins to the li is subsequent to the 
appearance of Robinson Crusoe. See“ N, & Q.,” 68, 


viii. 525. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exeeption. 
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Addison (Joseph), Marvell's claim to his hymns, 400 


Addy (S. 0.) on Charles Balguy, M.D., 307 
African centenarian, 167 

Age, coming of, 169, 378, 436 

Agnew family, 37 

Ahier (C. W.) on Cary family, 497 


Alaric on “‘ arms found,” 509 

Albany (Duke of), his death, 308, 471 
Albert, Prince Consort, his — 108 
Aldine anchor, 54, 75, 109, 15 

Alfield (Thomas), his hingraphy, 485 


Alger (J.G.) on English Augustinian nunnery, Paris, 


244 
Allibone’s “ Dictionary,” entry in, 167 
Allicholly or allycholly, 267, 313 
Alliteration in 1537, 106 
Allonby, place-name, its derivation, 207, 291 
Almanac, trial by, 209, 299, 316 
Alpha on an Alpine custom, 394 
Bangu bell, 247 
Cowper (Wm.), rhyming letter, 477 
Eddystone Lighthouse, 249 
Primrose Knights, 409 
Wedding custom, 135 
Wraxall (Sir Nathaniel), 511 
Alpine custom, 307, 394 
American bishops, their official seals, 37 


American colonies, clergy ordained for, 1699-1710, 


221, 352, 418 
Ancestors, number of a man’s, 38 
Ancle or ankle, 326 


| Anderson (P. J.) on heraldic bibliography, 489 


Chevron, inverted, 478 
Mulready envelope, 508 
Whist bibliography, 448 
Andrews (W.) on Cruikshank on drawing, 306 


Anglo-Saxon,” few words on, 302; pseudo-Saxon 


words, 446 
| Anglo-Saxon totemism, 429, 494 


| Angus (G.) on heraldic shield versus heraldic lozenge, 


193 
| Ankle or ancle, 326 
| Annandale’ s “ Ogilvie,” error in, 446 


Anodyne necklace, 85, 132 
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Anon. on Barclay’s MS. autobiography, 408 
Epitcph, remarkable, 286 
Nursery rhyme, 248 
Pagan worship, 246 
Pews of iron, 266 
Words, new, 515 


Anonymous Works :— 
Adventures of Mr. Loveill, 489 
Amours and Adventures of Charles Careless, 489 
Amusement of Leisure Hours, 429 
Anecdotes of Mary, 489 
Asylum for Fugitives, 424 
Beau-Philosopher, 489 
Bondman: a Tale of the Times of Wat Tyler, 490 
British Constitution, its Origin and History, 449 
Celenia ; or, the History of Hyempsal, 489 
Concise Vindication of the Five Suspended Mem- 

bers of the Council of the Royal Academy, 45 

Continuation of Don Juan, 349 
Conversations at Cambridge, 510 
Essays on Formation of Opinions, 380 
Fairy Bower, 380 
Fortunate Villager, 489 
Fugitive Pieces and Reminiscences of Lord Byron, 


71 
Hamlet; or, Shakspere’s Philosophy of History, 
189 
History and Wars of Ireland, 54 
History of Mr, Anderson, 489 
History of Betty Barnes, 489 
History of Miss Fitzroy and Miss Spencer, 489 
History of Reygate, 409 
History of Sir Roger and his Son Joe, 489 
Iter ad Astra, 30 
Josephine (Empress), Memoirs of, 448, 513 
Journal of a Landsman, 489 
Journal of Sentimental Travels, 489 
Kalish Revolution, 30 
Lost Brooch, 380 
Marks and Re-Marks for Catalogue of Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, 45, 177 
Memoirs of an Unfortunate Young Nobleman, 109 
Memoirs of Sir Charles Goodville, 489 
Miscellaneous Poems, 78 
Most Easie Instructions for Reading, 290 
Olrig Grange, 349, 379 
Paddiana ; or, Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life, 
489 
Polylogy, 349 
Reminiscences of Half a Century, 9 
Song of Songs, 50 
Spirit of Discovery, 309, 359 
Statement of Penal Laws against Catholics, 490 
Suspensions of the Dominant, 288 
Tales of an Indian Camp, 69 
Tour to the Loire and La Vendée, 490 
Antiquary on Edinburgh Castle, 169 
Apis on James IT.’s “‘ Book of Sports,” 133 
Apperson (G. L.) on new works suggested by authors, 
57 


April fool custom, its origin, 340 
Apron, green, 54 

Aremberg (Duchess d’), 0b. 1756, 427 
Argand lamp, its inventor, 346 











Armistice, its etymology, 128, 299 
Armour, small coats of, 188, 257 
Arms found by advertising heralds, 509 
Arnold (Benedict) not a Mason, 156 
Arnold (F. H.) on Peregrine Pelham, 509 
Pole (Cardinal), his mother, 146 
Arnott (S.) on William Huntingdon, 82 
Oates (Titus), 337 
Arrow, Ordnance mark. 
Arthur family, 29 
Artichokes dainties in England, 85 
Arundel (Henry, Earl of), letter to Thomas Carden, 
194 
Asega Book of the Frisians, 48 
Ashbee (C. R.) on an error of Gray, 306 
Ashbee (H. S.) on Molitre, 129 
Ashe (T.) on play title wanted, 69 
Ashkey, its meaning and derivation, 27, 57, 356 
Asseour: Assayer: Assaie, 467 
Aston (Sir Robert), his biography, 447, 513 
“* Athenw Cantabrigienses,” an omission from, 485 
Attwood (J. 8.) on a bell inscription, 229 
Hook (John), 336, 377 
James (Thomas), stereotyper, 209 
Pope (Rev. Alexander), 374 
Winchester, St. Swithin’s Gate at, 354 
Aubertin (J. J.) on “ Once and away,” 336 
Audax on Ralegh family, 367 
Augustinian nunnery, English, at Paris, 244 
Aunt Sally, its antiquity, 166 
Aurichalcum, or mountain brass, 113 
Aurora borealis, 52 
“ Austrian Army,” alliterative poem, 320, 338 
Autographs wanted, 250 
Away, termination in place-names, 387 
Awne: Own: One, 18 
Axon (W. E. A.) on vegetarianism, 30 
Ayres (Richard), of Lingwood, his descendants, 348 


See Broad-arrow. 


B. (C. T.) on Rev. Robert Harris, 395 
York canonries, 428 
B. (E.) on Horn, a place-name, 98 
Zeirs, its meaning, 128, 256 
B. (E. A.) on ‘* Solitary monk,” &c., 157 
B, (E. C.) on Bayley family, 96 
Somerset place-names, 276 
B. (E. F.) on a marriage custom, 386 
B. (F. A.) on a Christmas Eve observance, 17 
B. (G.) on Thackeray’s ‘‘ Virginians,” 365 
B. (G. F. R.) on Bishop Barlow, 131 
Beachy Head, 393 
Bentinck (Lord George), 69 
Berkeley (G.) and Maginn, 496 
Canova (Antonio), 512 
Capell (E.), his “‘ Notes to Shakespeare,” 518 
Churchill (Arabella), 458 
Codling, a fish, 278 
Conway (Marshal), his portrait, 196 
Cruikshank (Isaac), 416 
Dance (Nathaniel), 70 
De La Warr (Lord), 296 
Elecampane, 111 
Fitzwilliam (Karl) painted by Reynolds, 511} 
Forman (Simon), 230 
Geographers, Royal, 57 
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B, (G. F. R.) on Goldsmith’s “‘ Traveller,” 331 
Hair powder in France, 137 
Harris (Rev. Robert), 395 
Highgate, swearing on the horns at, 238 
Hodgson (W.), M.D., 475 
Hunt (Leigh), 371 
James (Thomas), stereotyper, 273 
** Jew’s eye,” 298 
Knighthood, degradation from, 512 
Leeke (Sir J. O.), Bart., 16 
Lever (Thomas), 215 
Liver, the bird, 350 
Lloyd (Wm.), Bishop of St, Asaph, 136 
Lynch (Mrs. Henry), 397 
Marriage custom, 198 
Master of the Chancery, 259 
Medley (Samuel), 452 
“ Memoirs of the Empress Josephine,’ 513 
Parr (Bishop), 252 
Pemberton's Parlour, 50 
Perkins (Rev. John), 396 
Pictures in Berlin wool, 328 
Pimlico, its derivation, 254 
** Please the pigs,” 232 
Pope (Alexander), bis fan, 27 
Representatives, paid, 158 
Sheriffs, pricking for, 294 
Spurn-point, a game, 315 
U biquarians, 498 
Waltonian queries, 512 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 235 
Yew trees called view trees, 234 
B. (H.) on Scutage Rolls, 469 
B. (J.) on elecampane, 112 
Goodwin Sands and steeple, 15 
Heraldic query, 270 
B. (K. H.) on Christmas Day Gospel, 215 
B. (M. E.) on undertakers’ heraldry, &6 
B. (R.) on Napoleon’s designs in the West, 427 
B. (W.) on “* buried cities,”’ 8 
New Year’s Day custom, 216 
** Paradisi in Sole,” 114 
B. (W. C.) on Barclay’s ‘‘ Apology,” 59 
Christmas Day Gospel as a charm, 156 
Have, use of the word, 113 
Jonson (Ben), 506 
** New English Dictionary,” 224 
Oakum, its old spelling, 253 
Revolution jubilee, 1788, 214 
Sicle boones, 433 
World created on March 25, 365 
Babington (Catherine), her family, 490 
Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, his wife, 1; his 
stepmother, 508 
Baddeley cake at Drury Lane Theatre, 20 
Badge, secret society, 28 
Baildon (W. P.) on Paley family, 186 
Bailey (J. E.) on Rev. Humphrey Fox, 55 
Geographers, Koyal, 8 
Marvell (Andrew) and Valentine Greatraks, 61 
Meeke (Rev. Wm.), his diary, 208 
Baillie (J.) on Christmas mummers, 46 
Baker family, 87, 170, 389 
Baker (C. E.) on Baker family, 87, 170, 389 
Baldwyn (Rev. Edward), his biography, 427 








Balearic Islands ravaged by rabbits, 427, 495 
Balguy (Charles), M.U., his biography, 307 
Balke, a verb, its meaning, 88 
Ballet, its meanings, 98, 395 
Balloon, its derivation, 486 
Bamba (Abbot of), 408 
Bambridge (Thomas), warden of the Fleet Prison, 39 
Bangu bell and custom, 247, 312 
Jannerman (Miss Anne), her biography, 89, 416 
Bannister (Charles), his birth, 10 
Barber (M. A.), author of “ Lady Flora Hastings’s 
Bequest,” 429 
Barclay (E.) on Jeremy Taylor, 50 
Barclay (Robert), his “ Apology” in Spanish, 58 ; 
MS. autobiography, 408 
Bardolf family of Mapledurham, 188 
Barge, archbishop’s, 10 
Baric, a new word, 426, 515 
3arlow (Bishop), his consecration, 89, 131, 194, 277, 
490, 514 
Saroham (Sir Francis) and a proposed Academy of 
Literature, 1, 117 
3arocco. See Rococo. 
Barre (Elizabeth), widow of Edward de Kendale, 27 
Barrie (J. T.) on Archibald Hamilton, 498 
Barum on Cu, Ld., 428, 460 
Baso, its meaning, 56 
Bate family, 168 
Bates (Thomas), F.R.S., surgeon, 288 
Bates (W.) on Baxter's “ Invisible World,” 294 
Latin, Low, 411 
Napoleon a Darwinite, 176 
Nathan (I.), the composer, 71 
Nonsuch Palace, 90 
Nursery rhyme, 373 
Peyge (S.), his “ Forme of Cury,” 236 
Pilwe-bere in Chaucer, 374 
Pulpit anecdote, 244 
Richard of Cirencester, 270 
Symbolism, work on, 286 
Telephony two hundred years ago, 425 
Tulse Hill, 354 
Battersea, old “ Falcon” Inn at, 74 ; and the St. John 
family, 222 
Batty (J.) on trained band and militia, 228 
Baxter (J. P.) on the Trelawny Papers, 246, 405 
saxter (Richard), his ‘ Invisible World,” 68, 294 
Baxter (W. E.) on Beachy Head, 393 
Bayley family of Thorney, 96 
Bayley surname, 168 
Bayne (T.) on French proverbs, 351 
** Once and away,”’ 297 
Beachy Head, queries about, 329, 393 
Bealraper, its locality, 73 
Bear-skin jobber, 9, 53, 73 
Beaven (A. B.) on Sir Francis Barnham, 117 
Bede (Cuthbert) on bibliography of epitaphs, 86 
Card chance, 225 
Cartlitch (John), equestrian actor, 339 
Coleridge (S. T.), his “ Kemorse,” 416 
Darling (Grace), 197 
“ Dewdrop” Tavern, 169 
Foxes= Foxgloves, 252 
Froust, a new verb, 486 


Gipsy Queen, 338 
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Bede (Cuthbert) on Dick Kitcat, 48 
Staid v. Stayed, 246 
Stamford town music, 247 
Tennyson (Lord), his “ ancle” and “ ankle,” 326 
Tongue, tip of a cow’s, 185 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 235 
Bede (The Venerable), his chair, 509 
Bedell family, 428 
Bedells (E. J.) on Bedeil family, 428 
Bees, curious fact in their economy, 367, 415 
Bell inscriptions, 52, 188, 229, 237, 258, 308, 375; 
how to take them, 328, 371 
Bell (C. L.) on bachelor’s arms, 287 
University or ‘‘ trencher ” cap, 52 
Bellenden (Lady), the original, 17 
Bells, couplet on, 25; at Tresmeer, Cornwall, 255 ; 
the bangu, 247, 312 
Benbow (Admiral), his family, 73, 175, 238 
Benham (W.) on Thackeray's parents, 492 
Beni, prefix to place-names, 469 
Bentinck (Lord George), his death, 69 
Bequest, quaint, 65 
Bergamo, its arms, 233 
Berkeley (Grantley), his duel with Maginn, 429, 496 
Berlin Heraldic Exhibition, 38 
Berlin wool pictures, 328, 376, 458 
Bertram (G. A.) on Richard Ayers, 248 
Best man=Groomsman, 8 
Beswick (Hugh), Rector of Stokeleigh Pomeroy, co. 
Devon, 167 
Bézique, its derivation, 445 
Bible: Bishops’ Bible, Psalm xxxvii. 29, 55 ; price 
paid for Cranmer’s, 114, 212, 312 


Bibliography :— 

Aberdeen, 506 

Aldine editions, 54, 75, 109, 157 

Baldwyn (Rev. Edward), 427 

Barclay (Robert), bis ‘‘ Apology,” 58 

Capell (Edward), his “ Notes to Shakespeare,” 
449, 518 

Chaucer (Geoffrey), 138, 141, 361, 422, 462 

Common Prayer Book, 18 

Cotton and Seymour's “ Gamesters,” 321, 381, 498 

Cutcliffe (H. C.), “ Art of Trout-fishing,” 47 

Defoe (Daniel), *‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 69 

** Edict of Nantes,’’ 147 

Epitaphs, 86, 493 

Erasmus, 225 

Fielding (Sarah), “Lives of Cleopatra and 
Octavia,” 54, 77 

Foxe (John), “ Book of Martyrs,” 77 

* German Ballads and Songs,” 407, 457 

Goldsmith (Oliver), ‘“‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 68 

Heraldic, 489 

Hodgson (W.), M.D., 409, 475 

Huntingdon (William), 82 

Leti (Gregorio), ‘‘ Vita di Cromvelle,” 10, 51 

Lynch (Mrs. Henry), 289, 397 
arlowe (Christopher), bis ‘‘ Dido,” 508 

Mascall (Leonard), 178 

Medical, early, 370 

Mora (I. Ant. de), “‘ Anagrammas,” 208 

New Testament, Svo. Bishops’, 468 

“Old English Drama,” 489 





Bibliography :— 
** Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris,” 87, 114 
Poems, spurious editions of well-known, 465 
Polabian, 158 
Shakspearian, 325 
Staffordshire, 488 
Sterne (Laurence), “Sentimental Journey,” 18 
Sulivan (R.), 427, 512 
Taylor (Bp. Jeremy), 50 
Tennyson (Lord), 143 
University periodicals, 207 
Utopias, 84 
Vaux (Laurence), his ‘‘ Catechism,” 429 
Vegetarianism, 30, 335 
Whist, 448 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 234 
Billington (Mary F.) on Matthew Prior, 455 
Bilney (Thomas), the martyr, 348, 430 
Birch (W. J.) on afternoon tea, 506 
Bird (T.) on Sir Walter Manny, 78 
Birthday books not modern, 186, 296 
3ishops, seals of American, 37 
** Bisoms Inne,” 1627, 8, 50 
Black for evening dress, its origin, 146 
Black guards in 1619, 269 
Black (S. J.) on Robert Burnel, 428 
Black (W. G.) on a child’s caul, 206 
Pattison’s Milton's ‘‘ Sonnets,” 268 
Regicides, 386 
Salt in magical rites, 461 
Sympathy, its folk-lore, 426 
Tennysoniana, 26 
Blacker-Morgan (G.) on Browne family, 228 
Montague (Viscount), 209 
Blackness, fortress on Firth of Forth, 87 
Blair Athol, tombstone at, 327 
Blake (C. C.) on Macaulay, 285 
Blanchard (E. L.) on John Cartlitch, 357 
Vowell (Peter), 435 
Bland (Miles), D.D., his biography, 218 
Blandford (G. F.) on Sackville Street, 87 
Blenkinsopp (E. L.) on “ Aunt Sally,” 166 
Christmas cards, 67 
Christmas Eve observance, 17 
George III., his watch in a ring, 278 
Blicke (Sir Charles), surgeon, his parentage, 308 
Blome (Richard) and Mary, Lady Stafford, 327 
Blue devils. See Devils. 
Blunder, curious, 7 
Blythe (Esther Faa), Queen of the Yetholm Gipsies, 
289, 338 
Boase (G. C,) on anonymous poems, 237 
Sansom (James), 368 
Boccaccio (John), early translation of his ‘“‘ Decameron,” 
129, 253 
Boddington (R. 8.) on Lords Danganmore, 275 
Dove family, 378 
Boger (C. G.) on Brewer's “ Phrase and Fable,” 449 
Dandy, its derivation, 136 
Green (J. R.), quotations by, 52 
Princes who died abroad, 471 
Somerset parish names, 102 
Bohn (H. G.) on the Most Noble Order of Bucks, 454 
Boileau on centenarianism, 25 
Cipher, 258 
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Boleyn (George), Dean of Lichfield, his parentage, 
406, 457 
Bolingbroke (Henry St. John, Viscount), his tomb, 
74, 222 
Bonaparte family, 408 
Bonaparte (Napoleon), prophecy, 17; a Darwinist, 
176, 278 ; his designs in the West, 427 
Bone (J. W.) on Bruzza, epigraphist, 107 
Heraldic enfield, 267 
Latin, Low, 411 
Nisbett family, 406 
Prujean Square, 348 
Bonnet of the Highland regiments, 229 
Book-binding by nuns of Little Gidding, 118 
Book-buying, plea for, 86, 137, 157, 197 
Book-plate, John Collet’s, 1633, 308, 437 
Book-plates, early dated, 486 


Books recently published :— 
Antiquarian Magazine, vol. iv., 140 
Ashton’s Adventvres of Captain Iohn Smith, 519 
Bagehot’s Essays on Parliamentary Reform, 340 
Blackburn’s Hints on Catalogue Titles, 459 
Bond's History of Corfe Castle, 419 
Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line, 479 
Brewer's Reign of Henry VIII., edited by 
J. Gairdner, 439 

Brown’s Mythe of Kirké, 340 

Browne’s Religio Medici, edited by W. A. Green- 
hill, 199 

Browning’s How to Use our Eyes, 160 

Brownson’s Works, 199 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
499, 516 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 40 

Burton’s Book of the Sword, 339 

Camden Society : Harvey’s Letter Book, 399, 419 

Cheyne’s Book of Psalms, 459 

Concordance of Various Readings in the Greek 
Testament, 79 

Cowper’s Letters, edited by Rev. W. Benham, 460 

Davies’s History of Southampton, 180 

Derbyshire Archwological Society’s Journal, 
vol. vi., 280 

Dickens’s Sunday under Three Heads, 239 

Dickson’s The Bible in Waverley, 280 

Dobson’s Rambles by the Ribble, 100 

Dyer’s Folk-lore of Shakespeare, 159 

Eastlake’s (Lady) Five Great Painters, 420 

Egerton’s Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways, 519 

Encyclopedic Dictionary, 79 

English Dialect Society : Dialect Words of the 
Eighteenth Century, 499 ; Cope’s Glossary of 
Hampshire Words, id. 

English Men of Letters, 379, 399 

Ferguson's Surnames as a Science, 39 

Foley’s Records of the Society of Jesus, vol. vii. 
pt. ii., 99 

Genealogist, vol. iii., 280 

Gentleman’s Magazine Library—Manners and 
Customs, 119 

Gill’s River of Golden Sand, 139 

Glasgow Archeological Society’s Transactions, 259 

Golden Decade of a Favoured Town, 239 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 100 








Books recently published :— 
Grant’s Story of the University of Edinburgh, 279 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, 219 
Hamilton’s Parodies, 60, 420, 440 
Henrici de Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudini- 
bus Angliz, vol. vi., 59 

History of the Year, 119 

Holt’s Ye Olden Time, 259 

Hueffer’s Italian and other Studies, 319 

Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth 
Century, 119 

John Bull and his Island, 140 

Keats (John), Works, edited by H. Buxton 
Forman, 198, 320 

Lach-Szyrma’s Aleriel, 140 

Lamb (Charles), Little Essays, 180 

Library Journal, 100 

Loftie’s History of London, 239 

Lynn’s Celestial Motions, 400 

M‘Carty’s Annual Statistician, 359 

Machiavelli's Discourses on Livy, translated by 
N. H. Thompson, 78 

Mackay’s New Light on Obscure Words and 
Phrases in Shakspeare, 459 

Macray’s Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum 
Bibliothece Bodleiane Pars Nona, 359 

Magniisson’s Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, 219 

Massey's Natural Genesis, 19 

Mélusine, 440 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 140 

Munk’s Gold-headed Cane, 300 

North’s Church Bells of Bedfordshire, 78 

Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, pt. i., 199 

Our Own Country, vol. vi., 180 

Palmer's Narrative of Events connected with the 
Publication of Tracts for the Times, 19 

Palmer’s Town, Fields, and Folk of Wrexham, 300 

Paltock’s Lifeand Adventures of Peter Wilkins, 99 

Philological Society’s Dictionary, pt. i., 179 

Poe’s Tales and Poems, edited by J. H. Ingram, 
479 

Prologue and Epilogue in English Literature, 319 

Quarter Sessions Records, temp. Jac. I., 59 

Revue Internationale, 120 

Robertson’s English Poetesses, 239 

Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 299 

Roxburghe Ballads, pt. xiii., 39 

Shakespeariana, vol. i., No. 1, 40 

Sharman’s Cursory History of Swearing, 319 

Shortt’s Law relating to Literature and Art, 519 

Sime’s To and Fro, 359 

Smart's Disciple of Plato, 159 

Streatfeild’s Lincolnshire and the Danes, 139 

Taylor’s Marriage Ring, edited by F. B. M. 
Coutts, 199 

Torkington’s Diarie, 440 

Tuer’s London Cries, 19 

Walker’s Life of Skinner, 159 

Westropp’s Early and Imperial Rome, 259 

Westwood’s Twelve Sonnets, 380 

Witt’s Trojan War, translated by Frances Young- 

husband, 479 

Wordsworth Birthday Book, 400 

Wright’s Bible Word-Book, 79 

Yorkshire Arehzxological Journal, 259 
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Boon-days, its meaning, 433, 517 
Boroughs, disfranchised, 388, 449 
Bossuet (J. B.), passage in his oration on Maria 
Theresa, 387, 434 
Bosville family, 109 
Boult (J.) on a Romano-British Liturgy, 15 
Bourdillon (F. W.) on Beachy Head, 329 
Bower (H.) on Bishop Barlow, 89 
“ Dewdrop ” Inn, 197 
Bowler (G. 8.) on Nathaniel Dance, 71 
Lupton (Thomas Goff), 75 
Bowling, the game, 48, 116, 178, 257, 295 
Boy Bishop at Norwich, 348, 430 
Boyle (E. M.) on number of ancestors, 38 
Hodmondod, 196 
Quarterings, royal, 98 
Boynacle surname, 10 
Bradbridge (William), Bp. of Exeter, his lineage, 428 
Brady (W. M.) on Parnell pedigree, 98 
Brae (Andrew Edmund), his life and writings, 396 
Brasses, missing, 74; Flemish, 107, 155, 215, 255 
Breda baronetage, 187 
Brewer (E. C.) on “ Bear-skin jobber,” 53 
Christ (Jesus), his birth, 379, 438 
Colours for months and days, 154 
Dandy, its derivation, 35 
M.I.V., their meaning, 229 
Pos-bards: Prif-bards, 409 
Publishers, hints to, 305 
St. Golder, 354 
Brewer's ‘‘ Phrase and Fable,” references in, 449 
Bridgeman (Charles), a veteran organist, 456 
Bridgham family, 9 
Brierley (G. H.) on white staves, 329 
Sun dancing at Easter, 456 
Briggs (John), artist, 369 
Brighton in 1747, 265 
Brightwell (D. B.) on epigram on sleep, 394 
Briscoe (J. P.) on the followers of “ N. & Q.,” 52 
Broad-arrow, Ordnance mark, 206, 294, 418 
Broadbridge (C.), oil painter, 387 
Bromham and the Trevor family, 403 
Broughton the regicide, 386 
Brown (Rev. Andrew), D.D., his Nova Scotia MSS., 9 
Browne family, 228 
Browne (G. O.) on Hebblethwaite family, 367 
Browne (Hablot Knight), his first Christian name, 74 
Browning (Elizabeth Barrett), the original of her 
“Court Lady,” 388 
Brushfield (T. N.) on Foxes=Foxgloves, 167 
Bruton (James), comic poet, 28 
Bruzza (P.), epigraphist, 107, 376 
Buckingham (Duke of), beheaded 1483, 149, 275 
Buckley (W. E.) on the “ A2neid,” bk. ix. 296-9, 276 
“ Beard upon the shoulder,” 389 
Bear-skin jobber, 53 
Bland (Miles), 218 
Book-plate, curious, 308 
“ Chesapeake and Shannon,” 156 
Delafons (John), 76 
Distressed, use of the word, 105 
Durham mathematician, 96 
England “‘ the ringing island,” 275 
Galle (Jean), engraver, 128 
Hemigranica, 74 








Buckley (W. E.) on Queen Henrietta Maria, 426 
“ T have spent my life,” &c., 411 
“In medio spatio,” &c., 135 
Longfellow (H. W.), 151 
Melancholy, 477 
** New Engli-h Dictionary,” 224 
Nonsuch Palace, 91 
Nostradamus, 276 
Nursery rhyme, 292 
Paineman (Sir Wm.), 257 
Parallel passages, 33 
Polampore, its meaning, 72 
* Prevention is better than cure,”’ 76 
Reformade, its meaning, 432 
Savile (Samuel), 372 
Shakspeariana, 252 
Stauro: In stauro, 187 
Story of an Oriental monarch, 497 
Taylor (Jeremy), his “ Life of Christ,” 193 
Unassoiled, 253 
Vegetarianism, 31 
** Vesica piscis,” 410 
Wraxall (Sir N.), 387 
Yquem, the name, 277 

Bucks, Most Noble Order of, 454, 511 

Bullen (A. H.) on George Boleyn, 406 

Bulloch (J.) on Mrs. Mitchell, 188 

Bullock (J. H.) on London Customs Bill of Entry, 37 

Burial without a coffin, 146 

Burial-grounds, English, 117 

* Buried cities,” the game, 8 

Burnel (Robert), his biography, 428 

Burns (Robert), republished letter by, 25, 94 

Burr (Aaron), his bust by Turnerelli, 18 

Burton (G. W.) on orthopedic, 97 

Busk (R. H.) on Bruzza, epigraphist, 376 
Calvary, thieves on, 515 
Canova (Antonio), 512 
Clocks, old, 254 
Cross passant, 38 
Crossing-sweeper, gentleman, 449 
Dandy, its derivation, 35 
Eastwell Park, 12 
** French leave,” 133 
** God be with us! "=Devil, 15 
Hemigranica, 74 
Illiteracy, 511 
Italy, superstition in, 4, 21, 103, 163, 201, 262, 

362, 421, 481 
** Je ne suis pas la rose,” 516 
Loaves marked with a cross, 38 
Napoleon a Darwinite, 278 
Napoleonic prophecy, 17 
New Year's Eve Folk-lore, 47 
Nostradamus, his portrait, 476 
Pictures in Berlin wool, 458 
Pius 1X., his flight to Gaeta, 417 
Proverb, old, 396 
Rococo, origin of the word, 166, 436 
St. Julian, his parents, 278 
** Sauce for the goose,” 478 
Schoolboy rhyme, 250 
Scrofula, touching for, 39 
Solemn League and Covenant, 457 
Vienna, its liberation from the Turks, 106 
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Busk (R. H.) on the Vigo Bay bubble, 515 
World created on March 25, 497 
Butler (J. D.) on “‘ Ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion,” 476 
Tree of liberty, 495 


Byron (George Gordon, 6th Lord), and Nathan the 


composer, 7! ; his letters to Bowring, 186, 254, 285, 


290, 356, 375; “Don Juan,” canto xv. stanza 66, 510 


Byroniana, 81 


C. on Dove family, 268 

C. (4. B.) on John Forster, 88 
Leslie (Jane), 308 
Robinson (Henry), 89 
Waller (John), 89 

’. (A. R.) on Broadbridge : 


= 


Charles, 387 


~ 


287 
C. (C. W.) on Horn in place-names, 279 
. (E.) on Lady Bellenden, 18 
. (F. W.) on Spanish theatrical history, 307 
. (H.) on Coock or Cock family, 227 
Stainton (Joseph), watchmaker, 506 
. (H. C.) on Boccaccio’s ** Decameron,” 253 
(J.) on Dissenting registers, 415 
**In medio spatio,” &c., 47 
Peasant and peasantry, 28 
Weather, “open,” 109 
* Wooden walls,” 516 
. (J. D.) on Allibone’s “ Dictionary,” 167 
Flying seal, 228 
Positivist calendar, 208 
Tennyson (Lord), early sonnet by, 205 
C. (J. F.) on knowing fine, 466 
C. (J. J.) on “ Roundheads before Pontefract,” 137 
C. (J. M.) on the Campbells in Ireland, 88 
C, (8. J.) on “ Sicle boones,” 349 
C. (T.) on black guards, 269 
Heywood = Parr, 289 
It, for its, 306 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 130 
Yew trees called view trees, 130 
. (T. W.) on Cary family, 69, 329, 414, 497 
. (W.) on Henry de Essex, 509 
. (W. A.) on witch’s blood, 26 
. (W. M.) on -away or -oway, 387 
Edinburgh Castle, 394 
Gree, its derivation, 416 
C. (W. R.) on the Devil at chess, 317 
C. (W. T.) on Henry Mortlock, 58 
Cabell (W.) on Lord De La Warr, 207 
Cadogan (F.) on French proverbs, 248 
**Owl ” newspaper, 308 
Cagliostro (Count), his residences in London, 48S 
Calabingo, its meaning, 369 
Calais under the English, 349, 413 
Calamoothe, its meaning, 369 
Calcuttensis on mould of the heal, 13 
Calder (A.) on Liscombe family, 188 
Calendar, Republican, 138 ; Positivist, 208 
California station, changed to Belmont, 427 
Calmet (Augustine), his ‘‘ Phantom World,” 68, 294 
Calpe, a place-name, 419 
Calthorpe (Sir Philip) and the shoemaker, 484 
Calvary, the two thieves at, 431, 515 


QaQa 


Qa 


Q 


QaaQ 


~ 


}. (B.) on Keeper of St. Swithin’s Gate, Winchester, 





Cambie family, 28 

Cambric, its etymology, 245, 352 

Cambridge, arms of Clare College, 149 

Cameron (F. R.) on Sir William Pigott, 317 

Campbell family in Ireland, 88, 372 

Campbell (D. F.) on Queen Victoria and Napoleon III, 
Iu 


Campbell (J. D.) on the Aldine anchor, 157 
Coleridge (Hartley), 474 
Campbell (J. M.) on a secret society badge, 28 
Canning (Hon. George), his witty despatch, 370, 399 
Cannon Street projected in 1667, 26 
Canoe, first pleasure, 148, 198, 237 
Canova (Antonio), his ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” 449, 512 
Cantoris, use of the term, 388, 454 
Cap, university or “ trencher,” 18, 52, 157 
Capell (Edward), his “ Notes to Shakespeare,” 44 
Capet (Hugh), King of France, his wite, 330, 4 
Capoldowe, its meaning, 488 
Capps, its meaning, 69, 214 
Card chance, 225 
Cardew (C. E.) on Tol Pedn Penwith, 419 
Carfindo, its meaning, 407, 514 
Carisbrooke, its etymology, 127 
Carleton (Dr. Guy), his rescue by his wife, 29, 58 
Carmichael (C. H. E.) on Allonby, 291 
Bonaparte (Prince Louis Napoleon), 22 
Campbells in Ireland, 372 
Clergy ordained for American colonies, 418 
Forster family, 310 
“German Ba!lads and Songs,” 407 
Manny (Sir Walter), 118 
Master, the title, 152 
Montacute (Lord), 277 
Nisbet of that ilk, 483 
Norris (Sir Henry), 374 
Perkins (Rev. John), 396 
Ripaille, French noun, 55 
St. Amand and De Albini, 65 
School prize inscriptions, 274 
Shakspeariana, 87 
Thackeray (W. M.), his parents, 491 
Victoria (Queen) and Napoleon IIL, 2 
Zeirs, its meaning, 318 
Carsewell (Bp.), his “ Prayer-Book,” 272 
Carter family, 168 
Carter (A. R.) on Hodgson’s “ Theory of Perspec- 
tive,” 29 
Shrine of St. John, Wapping, 8 
Cartlitch (John), equestrian actor, 289, 339, 357 
Cary family, 69, 329, 413, 497 
Casquets or Casquettes, rocks near Alderney, 205 
Castiglione (Count Baldassare), portraicts by Raphael, 
368 
Cattle ‘‘ asked in church,” 370, 431 
Caul, child’s, 206 
Cazoose, its meaning, 185, 234 
Celer et Audax on medals, 56, 154 
Roman altar in Lincoln, 245 
Sun dancing at Easter, 456 
Centenarianism, 25, 166, 167 
Cerberus, meaning of the myth, 409, 477, 518 
Cervantes, his “‘ Exemplary Novels,” 358 
Chaffe family, 128 
Chaffee (W. H.) on Chaffe family, 128 


9, 518 
56 
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**Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” verses in, 253, 
356 ; its indexes, 356 
Chance (F.) on “‘ Chitty-face,” 414 
“ Double ponies,” 24 
Occupations, unintelligible, 204 
Ogee : Ogive, 451 
* Phrase and Inflection,” 32, 131 
Quaviver, its etymology, 391 
Scullery and scullion, 183 
Channel Tunnel, Hook on, 348 
Chapel, royal, custom at, 129 
Chapston, mathematical instrument maker, 407 
Charles 1I., his hiding-places, 457; his regnal years, 
468; and the Greek poet, 507 
Charles (W.), water-colour painter, 387 
Charlesworth family, 247 
Charlotte (Princess), miniatures, 68 
Charnock (R. 8.) on Allonby, 292 
Browne (Hablot Knight), 74 
Codling, a fish, 335 
Erysipelas, its etymology, 265, 455 
Horn, a place-name, 98 
Impi, its meaning, 206 
Moxley, a place-name, 38 
Polampore, its meaning, 72 
Port le Blane, 335 
Somerset parish names, 102 
Sulphur, its etymology, 426 
Willimont surname, 76 
Chaucer (Geoffrey), bibliography, 138, 141, 361, 422, 
462 ; his “‘ pilwe-bere,” 245, 313, 374 
Chaucer (Thomas), ‘‘ son of Geoffrey,” 364 
Cheap, gilding of cross in, 185 
Chelsea, reputed discovery at the Manor House, 327, 
375 
Chenery (Thomas), his death, 140 
Cheshire Wesleyans, 167, 196 
Chess, the Devil playing at, 208, 317 ; double, 249, 292 
Chesson (F. W.) on an African centenarian, 167 
Chester Walls, Pemberton’s Parlour in, 9, 50 
Chetwynd (Miss) inquired after, 49 
Chevers (N.) on Arabella Churchiil, 458 
Chevron, inverted, 387, 478 
Chiffinch (Barbara), her portrait, 328, 419 
Child (F. J.) on Ogier le Danois, 108 
Child (W. C.), his “ Boz, the Cockney Phenomenon,” 
488 
Chinese junk in the Thames, 148, 198 
Chitty-face, early use of the word, 149, 215, 299, 354, 
414 
Choughs, “ russet-pated,” 345, 396, 470 
Christ (Jesus), true years of his birth and death, 301, 
$79, 413, 438, 471 
Christ's Hospital, St. Amand’s bequest to, 65 
Christian names, double, 36, 438; Actcyner, 84; 
Romanser, 84; women with male, 186, 335, 436, 
517; Helen, Ellen, Eleanor, &c., 287, 352, 454; 
Mailliw, 436 
Christie (A. H.) on Berkeley and Maginn, 496 
** Eye-witness on the Ice,” 239 
Christie (R. C.) on the Aldine anchor, 109 
Pichon (Thomas), 36 
Christienecke (C. Lud.), 1774, 170 
Christmas in Monmouthshire, 24, 137 
Christmas cards, their introduction, 66 








Christmas Day Gospel as a charm, 37, 156, 215 
Christmas Eve observance, 17 
Christmas mummers, 46, 176 
Church restoration, &c., in the fifteenth century, 23 
Churches, decani and cantoris sides in, 388, 454; 
congregational singing in, 407 ; named after eminent 
men, 486 
Churchill (Arabella), her portrait, 389, 419, 458 
Churchwardens’ accounts, entries in, 27 
Cinchrim, its meaning, 55 
Cipher, 70, 258 
Clark (Rev. W. G.) noticed, 277, 298, 355 
Clark (J. H.) on Sir J. O. Leeke, Bart., 57 
Clarke (Hyde) on Barclay’s ‘‘ Apology,” 58 
Clergy for the American colonies, 352 
Government professional men in 1779, 146 
Moore: “ Exemplary Novels,” 358 
Papa and Mamma, 76 
Parliament in Guildhall, 6 
Polampore, its meaning, 138 
St. George, red and white rose of, 405 
Silent = Dark, 95 
Sunsets: After-glow, 265 
Theatre pit, women in, 337 
Clement's Inn, Strand, 226, 338 
Cleopatra’s Needle, inscription on, 117 
Clergy ordained for American colonies, 1699-1710, 
221, 352, 418 
Clk. on Goose House, 215 
Clocks, old, 254 ; how to clean them, 347 
Clothier (W. C.) on Lord Montacute, 207 
Clough (Rev. Mr.), of Lichfield, 427 
Cock Road or Cockroad estate, Bitton, 108 
Cockshutt, a place-name, 20 
Codling, a fish, 209, 278, 335, 436 
Coffins, leaden, with masks of the dead, 218 
Coigny (Marchioness de), her portrait, 128, 316 
Coin or weight, 289 
Coins, marks on, 28 ; halfpenny of 1668, 56; Manx, 
$14; their Romany names, 467; with cross and 
fleurs-de-lis, 508 
Cole (A. 8.) on “‘ Vesica piscis,” 475 
Cole (Henrietta) on birthday books, 296 
Coleman (E. H.) on Cleopatra's Needle, 117 
Colours for the months, 154 
Cutty stool, 186 
Marriage custom, 108 
New Year's Day custom, 86 
Coleridge (Hartley), his Christian name, 389, 473 
Coleridge (S. T.), at Clevedon, 49, 115 ; performances 
of his “‘ Remorse,” 466 
Collet or Collett family, 308, 437 
Colophon, its meaning and examples of it, 170 
Colours for the months and days, 128, 154 
Common Prayer Book of the Church of England: 
“One oblation ” in the Prayer of Consecration, 18 ; 
mistranslation in the Litany, 505 
Commoner, first, 206, 236, 294 
Commons House of Parliament, its Speaker “ the first 
commoner of the realm,”’ 206, 236, 294 
Conde, a verb, its meaning, 88 
Coningsby family, 229, 367 
Constable (J. G.) on trinnettier child, 307 
Conway (Marshal), his portrait, 149, 195, 316 
Coock or Cock family, 227 
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Cooke (Sir Henry), called “ Kangaroo Cooke,” 169 
Cooke (J. H.) on Wm, Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, 27 
Cooke (W.) on Dispeace : Dissight, 409 
Pilwe-bere in Chaucer, 313 
Yquem, the name, 298 
Cookes (H. W.) on harvest wage, 229 
Cooper (T.) on “ Athenz Cantabrigienses,” 485 
Bannerman (Miss Anne), 89 
Corbet (Miles), the regicide, 95, 215 
Corkran (John Frazer), his death, 180 
Cerobyll, its meaning, 347 
Coryton (J.) on the first pleasure canoe, 148 
Cerberus, the myth, 478 
Steam navigation, 508 
Cosaque=Bon-bon, detonating, 468 
Cosmographers, Royal, 8, 57 
Cotton (Charles), his “*‘ Gamesters,” 321, 381, 498 
Couch (T. Q.) on Salvator Rosa, 289 
Countess family, 107 
Courtenay (J.) on congregational singing, 407 
Cowley (William), the regicide, 386 
Cowper (William), his rhyming letter, 443, 477 
Cox (T.) on Hartley Coleridge, 389 
Craine family, 28 
Cramp rings, 138, 156 
Cranmer (Archbishop), price of his Bibles, 114, 212, 
312 
Craven (L. C. M.) on Richard of Coningsborough, 353 
Waldegrave (Ladies), the three, 297 
Crawford (G. A.) on “‘ Lo! He comes,” 174 
Crawford (W.) on Erskines of Chirnside, 25 
Credland (W. R.) on anonymous works, 489 
Crests, heraldic, right to use, 388, 516 
Crétin, origin of the word, 269, 459 
Crimping, its meanings, 388, 515 
Crinklepouch=Sixpence, 170 
Crombie (J. W.) on petting stone, 279 
Cromwell (Oliver), Italian “ Life” of, 10, 51 
Crooked Usage, origin of the name, 148, 253, 295, 
357, 418 
Cross passant. See Passant. 
Crossing-sweeper, gentleman, 449, 493 
Cruikshank (George) on drawing, 306 
Cruikshank (Isaac), his death, 309, 416; a possible 
relative, 475 
Crump (J. H.) on Wardell family, 328 
Cu. Ld., their signification, 428, 460 
Cumberland (Margaret, Countess of), her portrait, 34 
Cummings (W. H.) on Nathan the composer, 71 
“ Roast Beef,” 137 
Cunedda, his name, 26, 195 
Cunninghame family, 417, 496 
Curtius Cordus, his exorcism, 269 
Cuteliffe (H. C.), his ‘‘ Art of Trout-fishing,” 47 
Cutty stool in modern use, 186 
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D. (C. J.) on a funeral in Wales, 85 
D. (E.) on the “ asses’ bridge,” 389 
Cattle “‘ asked in church,” 370 
English devils versus French asses, 427 
D. = A.) on Petty France: Crooked Usage: Pimlico, 
14 


D. (H. A.) on painting of the Reformers, 249 
D. (J.) on mould of the head, 13 
D. (J. B.) on Cutcliffe on “ Trout-fishing,” 47 





Daisy, its names, 335 
Dallas (J.) on a letter from Sir Thomas Lawrence, 365 
“‘ Solitary monk,” &c., 157 
Dalton (H.) on Million=The multitude, 315 
Dance (Nathaniel), the painter, his biography, 70 
Dandy, its derivation and meanings, 35, 135, 213, 319 
Danganmore (Lords), their family name, 29, 195, 275 
Daniel (Samuel) and Charles Kingsley, 306, 359, 515 
Darling (Grace), her biography, 142, 190, 217, 250, 279 
Dasent (A. L.) on Stirling earldom, 187 
Davenant (Lady), 1658-73, 189 
Davids (Richard le), Mayor of Carmarthen, 1774, 150 
Davies (T. L. O.) on Polampore, 72 
Davis (F.) on “ Folk-Etymology,” 392 
Davis (R. 8.) on Cardinal Pole, 18 
Dawes family, 389 
Days, colours for the, 154 
De, the particle, in French surnames, 469, 516 
“ Dean of Badajos,” 207, 255, 352 
Decani, use of the term, 388, 454 
Dees (R. R.) on the broad-arrow, 418 
Durham mathematician, 96 
Defoe (Daniel), autograph letter, 65; Paris edition 
of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 69 
De Huch, a painter, 28 
Delafons (John), his biography, 76, 135 
Delaroche (Paul), his ‘* Cromwell,” 57 
De La Warde (Robert, Baron), 1299, 370 
De La Warr (Thomas West, third Lord), his wife, 
207, 296 
Delevingne (H.) on fungus in a library, 45 
Delta on Nathan the composer, 137 
Dernyll (J.), author, 207 
De Seneschal family, 489 
Device on a picture, 409 
Devices wanted, 87 
Devil at the chess-board, 208, 317 
Devils, blue, origin of the term, 109 
** Dewdrop,” a tavern sign, 169 
Dewick (E. 8.) on Flemish brasses, 155 
Dickens (Charles), “ Dotheboys Hall,” 270; “‘ Boz, 
the Cockney Phenomenon,” 488 
Dispeace, origin of the word, 409 
Disrepair, a new word, 426, 515 
Dissenting registers, 309, 415, 434 
Dissight, origin of the word, 409 
Distinctly, esthetic use of the word, 189, 238 
Distressed, peculiar use of the word, 105, 215 
Dixon (J.) on “ Austrian Army,” &c., 338 
“ Blijdschap doet het leuen verlanghen,” 456 
** Don Juan,” 510 
“ Engrossed in the public,” 33 
Million=The multitude, 245 
Dobell (B.) on the battle of Trafalgar, 261, 283 
Shakspeare (W.), his Bible, 487 
Dobson (A.) on Anodyne necklace : Sussarara, 132 
Fielding (H.), his ‘* Tom Jones,” 77 
Dodd (James Solas), actor and surgeon, 252 
Dolby family, 207 
Dore (J. R.) on Cranmer’s Bibles, 212 
New Testament, Bishops’, 468 
Dorling (E. E.) on arms of Clare College, 149 
D’Orville MSS., 444, 511 
Double ponies, 24 
Dove family, 268, 377, 417 
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Doyle (Richard), his pseudonym, 48 
Dragon, its ‘‘ appearance in history,” 170 
Dredge (J. I.) on Dr. Guy Carleton, 58 
Goodwin Sands and steeple, 15 
Howe (Jobn), 66 
Percy (Alan), 98 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 234 
Drennan (R.) on ‘* Perlequing,” 211 
Dress, evening, origin of black for, 146 
Drewe (E.) on Hugh Capet, &c., 330 
Driffield, Moot Hill at, 205 
Drinking device, 418 
Drummond (J.) on London levels, 494 
Drunkenness, lines on its degradation, 47 
Drycott family, 248, 351 
Du Bois (H.) on “* Double entente,” 377 
Dumbartonshire histories, 9, 73, 434 
Dunckerley (Thomas). See FitzGeorge. 
Dunn (C. B. N.) on an oak and its contents, 468 
Dunn (E. T.) on John Delafons, 135 
Dunraven (Caroline, Countess of), 17 
“ Dunwich Roses,” a tune, 408 
Durham, blind mathematician of, 96 ; revived custom 
at, 266, 316 


E. (1. G. C.) on Bardolf of Mapledurham, 188 
Henshaw family, 376 
Heraldic query, 348 
Portrait of a lady, 34 
Richard of Coningsborough, 353 
Vowell (Peter), 435 
Wakerley family, 448 
Withington (Thomas), 174 

E. (G. F. 8.) on ‘‘I have spent my life,” &c., 411 
Pimlico, its derivation, 296 

F. (J.) on Capt. Fergusson, 509 

E. (J. P.) on trousers first worn in England, 155 

E. (K. P. D.) on the dead hand, 186 
Land set apart for public purposes, 186 
Mayor, Sea-side, 244 

Ears, large, a sign of eloquence, 68 

Earthquake in England in the fourteenth century, 3 

Earwaker (J. P.) on Hugh Beswick, 167 
Jackson (Sir Philip), 195 

Easter Day, sun dancing on, 390, 456 ; 

Day, 258 

Eastwell Park, its former royal inhabitant, 12 

Eaton Hall, portraits at, 88, 136 

Eboracum on the meaning of “ Capps,” 69 
Codling, a fish, 209, 436 
Coins, two, 508 
Grey an unlucky colour, 437 
Milestones, answering by, 186 

Ecclesiastical ballads, 36 

Eclectic on Gould family, 187 
Stanhope (Philip), 429 

Fddystone Lighthouse, story of the old, 249, 417 

Edgcumbe (R.) on a letter of Byron, 290, 356 
Fish sauce, 66 
History, contradictions in, 464 
Nouns of multitude, 423 

“‘ Edict of Nantes,” published in 1694, 147 

Edinburgh Castle in the seventh century, 169, 394 

Edmond (J. P.) on Aberdeen bibliography, 506 

Edward IT., his “ Household Ordinances,” 467 


86 


on S*. Mark’s 





Effigies, wooden, 11, 75, 214 
Eftures, no such word, 245, 355 
Fgerton- Warburton (R. E.) on Bishop Heber, 506 
Egoism: Egotism, their difference, 426 
Elecampane, old English sweetmeat, 48, 111, 176, 217, 
337 
Elizabeth (Queen), her New Year's gifts, 241 
Ellacombe (H. T.) on bangu bell, 313 
Bell inscriptions, how to take, 372 
“ Virgo pronoris,” 188, 257 
Fllen. See Helen, 
Ellis (G.) on gilding of cross in Cheap, 185 
Graces, the three black, 453 
Nostradamus, his portrait, 107 
Elsar, Landgravine of, 330 
Elwes family, 435 
Elwes (D. G. C.) on Wright and other families, 168 
Enfield, haunted house at, 507 
} Enfield, heraldic, 267, 356 
England, “the ringing island,” 228, 275, 318; oldest 
family in, 503; peasant costumes in, 508 
“ England must pay the piper,” a prophecy, 248 
English Catholic on Bishop Barlow, 194, 514 
Macaulay (Lord), 358 
English localities, list of, 38 
English words, Teutonic and Latin, 144 
Englishmen of extraordinary strength, 369 
Engraving, old, 249, 279 
** Engrossed in the public,” 33 
Entente : Double entente, 170, 238, 356, 377 


Epigrams :— 
Contractors, two, 80 
“In other regions boys delight,” 394 
Sleep, 309, 339, 394 
Wraxall (Sir Nathaniel), 387, 457, 511 
Episcopal wig, 434 


Epitaphs :— 
“ Bacchus to give the toping world surprise,” 366 
Bond (Thomasand Mary), in Horsleydown Church, 
286, 438 
Boyce (William Briggs), at Whittlesey, 25 
“ Dicas scis dicit,” &c., 25 
Edgar (Thomas), in Lydd churchyard, 26 
“ Here lies an honest man,” 365 
Mandeville (Sir John), 45 
Norris (Elizabeth), in Witton Church, Norfolk, 
438 
Epitaphs, bibliography of, 86, 493 
Erasmus, unknown work by, 225 
Erskine family of Chirnside, 168, 197, 238, 253 


| Erysipelas, its etymology, 265, 353, 455 


Esquire, the title, 340 
Este on “ Bear-skin jobber,” 73 
Byron (Lord), letter of, 254 
Cowper (Wm.), rhyming letter, 477 
James I., his “ Book of Sports,” 278 
Lamb (C.), his “ Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 493 
Louis X VIT., book about, 458 
Motto for a people's park, 336 





i 


Schimmelpenninck (Mrs.), 295 
‘Solitary monk,” &c., 139, 179 
** Vesica piscis,” 410 

Evans (E. T.) on wooden effigies, 12 
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Evans (H. A.) on Shakspeariana, 346 

Executions at Execution Dock, Wapping, 290, 337 
Ex-libris, See Book-plates. 

“ Eye-witness on the Ice,” 208, 239 

Eythia on Mrs. Mitchell, 318 


F, W, V, interchanged, 94, 132, 251 
F. on earthquake five centuries ago, 386 
F. (Lady), query about, 88, 136 
. (A.) on a letter of Burns, 94 
. (F. J.) on ** Nice,” 406 
. (G. L.) on gopher wood, 438 
(H. C.) on painting of the Reformers, 294 
. (J. T.) on Lady Bellenden, 17 
Churchwardens’ accounts, 27 
Darling (Grace), 218 
Durham custom, 316 
England “ the ringing island,” 275 
Offal, its etymology, 232 
F, (Q. F. V.) on Sir J. O. Leeke, 297 
F. (T. F.) on Shakspeariana, 396 
F, (W.), 2, on the authenticity of Ossian, 272 
Fairfax (Thomas), 1685, 109, 252 
“ Falcon” Inn, Battersea, 74 
Falconer (William), his use of the word oblivion, 148 
Falkener (Everard), bis house at Wandsworth, 209 
Fallow (T. M.) on dates on fonts, 13 
Hutton Cranswick font, 7 
Fama on Shakspeare’s plays at Oxford, 449 
Song wanted, 108 
Family, oldest, in England, 503 
Farryngdon (G.) on a necessary reform, 506 
Fawn (J.) on Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, 295 
Fea family, 269, 472 
Fea (A.) on Charles IT.’s hiding-places, 457 
Haunted house at Enfield, 507 
Queen Hoo Hall, 329 
Felling oaks=Sea-sickness, 287 
Fellowship, its various meanings, 17 
Fennell (J. H.) on Valentine Greatraks, 458 
Fenton (G. L.) on “ An 't please the pigs,” 149 
Cromwell (Oliver), Italian ‘‘ Life,” 10 
Resentment, its original meaning, 69 
Romany, 394 
Fergusson (A.) on Duchess d’Aremberg, 427 
** Devil has hanged a dog,” 249 
Eighteenth century queries, 348 
Fiddlers, drowned, 424 
Literary fame, 467 
“ Perlequing,” 211 
Richard of Cirencester, his “ Itinerary,” 118 
** Vesica piscis,” 327 
Was, for had, 526 
Fergusson (Capt. John), his biography, 509 
Ferrar family and Little Gidding Church, 96 
Ferrar (M.) on Ferrar family, 96 
Fiction, its heroes and heroines, 121 
Fiddlers drowned, 424 
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Fielding (Henry), price paid for ‘‘ Tom Jones,” 54,77, 
25 


“* Fingers before forks,” 408 

Fish sauce, pasquinade, 66 

Fishwick (H.) on William Roscoe, 76 

Fishwick (Henrietta) on Hugger-mugger, 507 
FitzGeorge (Tho. Dunckerley), his biography, 347, 392 


| 









Fitzhardinge crest, 489 
Fitzpatrick (W. J.) on ‘‘ Flying kites,” 394 
Thackeray (W. M.), his parents, 492 
Fitzwilliam (Earl) painted by Sir J. Reynolds, 468, 511 
Flags, military, of the 16th and 17th centuries, 90 
Flavianus, ‘‘ De Nugis Philosophorum,” 367 
Fleet Prison, its registers, 129 
Fleming (J. B.) on *‘ Let sleeping dogs lie,” 173 
** Oh, bold and true,” 133 
Scottish regiments, 173 
Flemish sepulchral brasses, 107, 155, 215, 255 
Fly-leaf, why so called, 76 


| Foggy: ‘‘ Castle foggy,” 10, 195 


“ Folk-Etymology,” by Mr. A. S. Palmer, notes on, 
303, 391, 437, 497 


Folk-lore :— 

Apple tree, 258 

Aurora borealis, 52 

Bees put in mourning, 146 

Boots on the table unlucky, 66, 137 

Caul, child’s, 206 

Dead hand, 186 

Death, 288 

Fire burning from over-night, 137 

Grey an unlucky colour, 266, 437 

Lion year, 266, 319, 337 

Loaves marked with a cross, 38 

Magpie a remedy against epilepsy, 167 

Moon, new, 366 

New Year's Eve, 47 

Nose itching, 247, 355 

Rheumatism, confirmation a cure for, 346 

Salt in magical rites, 461 

Scrofula, touching for, 39 

Shetland, 26 

Shoes, burning old, 49 

Sun dancing on Easter Day, 390, 456 

Sunday mattress-turning, 368 

Sympathy, belief in, 426 

Teething, remedy in, 67 

Tongue, tip of a cow’s, 185, 232, 315 

Witch’s blood, 26 

Witchcraft and smuggling, 466 

Words spoken backwards, 137 
Folk-tales, Magyar, 281, 323, 441, 501 
Font inscription, “ Sal et saliva,” 428, 514 
Fontenelle (B. le B. de) and Voltaire, 467 
Fonts, dates on, 13 
Ford (F.), painter, 107, 217 
Forfarshire, its history by Mr. A. Jervise, 27, 175, 255 
Forlong (J. G. R.) on a Jewish wedding ceremony, 134 
Forman (H. B.) on Christian names, 436 

Hunt (Leigh), 371 

Peacock (T. L.), 378 

Shelley (P. B.), Campe’s edit. of “Queen Mab,” 52 

Vegetarianism, 31 
Forman (Simon), astrologer, 69, 250 
Forster family of Aldermaston, 249, 310 
Forster (John), of Trinity College, Dublin, 88 
Forsyth family, 169 
Fort Dauphine, Madagascar, its native name, 448 
Foss (M. E.) on G. P. R. James, 256 
Foster (C. W.) on Forster family, 249 
Fotberingay Castle, views of, 407, 495 
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Fotheringham (J. G.) on the etymology of offal, 197 
Orkney Islands, 2, 63, 122 
Fowell family, 435 
Fowke (F. R.) on “ Rich and Poor,” 217 
Fowler family, 15 
Fox (Rev. Humphrey), of Tewkesbury, 55 
Foxall (J.) on “‘ Dean of Badajos,” 255 
Foxall (8.) on a gentleman crossing-sweeper, 493 
Foxe (John), first edition of his ‘ Book of Martyrs,” 77 
Foxes=Foxgloves, 167, 252 
Francis I. of France and the Reformation, 389 
Francis (H. T.) on bézique, 445 
Frank (Father) on an old prophecy, 369 
Frazer (W.) on “ Dancing days are over,” 428 
Gersuma or gersinna, 158 
Hayes (Sir Henry), 118 
Pestilence in England, 1521, 430 
Freelove (W.) on ‘* By-and-by,” 138 
L. (L. E.), poems by, 475 
* Robinson Crusoe,” 69 
Freemantle family, 248, 351 
French emigrants to England, circa 1484, 228 
French newspaper wanted, 129 
French surnames, particle “de” in, 469, 516 
Fretton (W. G.) on Duke of Buckingham, 275 
ist, veteran, 385 
Frey (A. R.) on “ Virtue is its own reward,” 54 
Friend (H.) on the bangu bell, 313 
Christmas in Monmouthshire, 137 
Christmas mummers, 176 
Elecampane, 111 
Gopher wood, 438 
Konnboum tree, 274 
Ladykeys—Cowslips, 218 
Pocket-sleeves, 365 
Frisians, their Asega Book, 48 
Frost fair on the Thames, 1814, 307, 373 
Frost (F. C.) on Simon Forman, 230 
Froust, a new verb, 486 
Fudge, origin of the word, 77 
Funeral, remarkable Welsh, 85 
Funeral services, special, 387 
Fungus in a library, 45 
Furnivall (F. J.) on alliteration in 1537, 106 
Edward II., his “ Household Ordi ” 467 
**T hope to God,” 129 
Theatre pit, women in, 306 
Fusil on heraldic shield versus heraldic lozenge, 316 





G. (E. A.) on the Hebrew language, 448 

G. (E. L.) on disfranchised boroughs, 388 
Effigies, wooden, 214 
Winchester Cathedral, 487 

. (F.) on Battersea and the St. Johns, 222 
Christmas Day Gospel as a charm, 37 
Fiction, its heroes and heroines, 121 
Scottish regiments, 197 
Tite (Prince), 517 

. (F. W.) on trinket, a sail, 170 

. (G. L.) on Barbara Chiffinch, 419 
Marriages of father and son, 465 

. (H. 8.) on Crooked Usage, 418 
Shillitoe family, 398 

. (I. C.) on elecampane, 112 

Shetland folk-lore, 26 
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G. (M.) on Dr. James Keith, 287 


G 


G. (T. W.) on Thomas Withington, 29 

GA, its etymology, 14 

Galle (Jean), engraver, 128, 175 

Gantillon (P. J. F.) on “ Prevention is better than 


Gardiner (S. R.) on the Solemn League and Covenant, 
396, 476 

Garrick (David), his “Testimonies” to Shakspeare, 165 

Gatty (A.) on a song wanted, 214 

Ged (William), first stereotyper, 273 

General on a Roman legion, 256 

Geographers, Royal, 8, 57 

George II. and “ Prince Tite,” 389, 434, 494, 517 

George III., his watch in a finger ring, 129, 278 

George IV., his signature, 305, 338 

German historical ballads, 428, 458 

Gersuma and relative words, 6, 158 

Gibbons (T.) on a Chinese junk in the Thames, 148 

Gibbs (H. H.) on the Bishops’ Bible, £6 


Gidding, Little, its church, 96 ; binding by its nuns, 
118 


Gilchrist (M.) on Christian names, 437 


Gilpin (Rev. W.) and his German translator, 227 

Gin, its derivation, 160 

Gipsies, their origin, 394 

Gipsy language. See Romany tongue. 

Gipsy Queen, her epitaph, 289 ; her portrait, 338 

Girdlestone (C.) on Bayley family, 96 

Gisors, prisoner of, 10 

Gissing (A. F.) on Leigh Hunt, 371 

Glasgow directories and histories, 9, 73, 434 

Glastonbury thorn, 16, 97 

“ God be with us!” =Devil, 15 

Goddard (S. J.) on Canova's ‘‘Cupid and Psyche,” 449 

Godolphin (Mrs.), her biography, 228, 475 

Gold poured into the mouth of a traitor, 150, 274 

Goldman family of Yorkshire, 408 

Goldsmith (Oliver), early edition of the “ Vicar of 

Wakefield,” 68 ; passages in his “Traveller,” 206, 
1 


Goodman, its etymology, 66, 254 

Goodwin Sands and Tenterden steeple, 15, 73, 158, 258 
Goose Court at Kirton in Holland, 229 

Goose House, at Ipswich, 36 ; in Derbyshire, 215 
Gopher wood, 227, 438 

Gordon family, 289 


. (J.) on a letter of Burns, 94 
. (J. W. M.) on Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Traveller,” 322 


. (T.) on the prisoner of Gisors, 10 


Tite (Prince), 494 
McLeroth family, 37 


Latin distich, 207 
School prize inscriptions, 148 


cure,” 296 
Prior (Matthew), 209 


English words, Teutonic and Latin, 144 
Hodmondod, 197 

Marston (John), phrases employed by, 51 
Race (Daniel), 18 

Tite (Prince), 434 


Glasgow directories, 434 
Gordon of Lesmoir, 396 
Portraits, 229 

Regnal years, 468 
Scamblands, a field-name, 299 
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Gordon family of Lesmoir, 370, 396 
Gosselin (H.) on the aurora borealis, 52 
Gould family, 187, 292 
Gould (S. B.) on Gould family, 292 
Government professional men in 1779, 146 
Gow (John), the buccaneer, 269, 472 
Gower (A. F. G, L.) on Goodwin Sands and Tenterden 
steeple, 158 
Goxhill Fair, its suppression, 506 
Graces, the three black, 389, 453 
Graces in hall, 369, 433 
Grantham (G. P.) on Curtius Cordus, 269 
Graves (A.) on Marshal Conway, 316 
Dance (Nathaniel), 70 
Ford (F.), painter, 217 
Lupton (Thomas Goff), 75 
Pictures in Berlin wool, 376 
Turnerelli (Peter), 18 
Gray (F. J.) on site of tomb wanted, 9 
Gray (Thomas), his death, 38, 216; error in his 
* Bard,” 306, 355 ; parody on the “‘ Elegy,” 509 
Greatraks (Valentine), the stroker, 61, 458 
Gree, its meaning and derivation, 153, 216, 416 
Green apron, 54 
Green (J. R.), quotations in his “Short History,” 28, 
52 
Greene (T. W.) on a curious medal, 58 
Greenhalgh family, 109 
Greenstreet (J.) on bells at Tresmeer, 255 
Greenstreet (W. J.) on Beachy Head, 393 
Marrow, Scotch word, 335 
Vegetarianism, its bibliography, 335 
Grey (Col.), portrait at Orchardleigh House, 269 
Grice or grise, a swine, 156, 417 
Griffin (H. J.) on St. Botolph, Aldgate, 249 
Grimsby, its old registers, 383 
Grosvenor (General), his portrait at Eaton, 9 
Grundy (Mrs.), the original, 288 
Guildhall, Parliament in, 6 
Gunner on Nathan the composer, 197! 
Gunthorp (E.) on unintelligible occupations, 333 
Guy (R.) on Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud,” 338 


. (A.) on Shakspeariana, 166 
. (B. E.) on a market for wives, 388 
. (E.) on Sir Henry Hayes, 314 
. (E. C.) on income tax returns, 249 
. (F. K.) on heraldic query, 308 
. (G. H.) on a Somersetshire ballad, 328 
(J. P.) on Thomas Lever, 109 
Hadley, column at, 69 
. (M. H.) on a song by Handel, 349 
. (R. H.) on Charlesworth and Warde families, 247 
* Roundheads before Pontefract,” 68 
. (R. P.) on Scottish regiments, 51 
. (S.) on Nork House, 244 
(S. G.) on Tennyson's ‘‘ Maud,” 208 
(W.) on Shakspeariana, 166 
Sussarara, its meaning, 132 
(W. C. F.) on pestilence in 1521, 317 
H. (W. 8. B.) on it, for its, 439 
Hadham Hall, Herts, 170, 259, 334 
Hadley, column at, 69, 178 
Hag=— Witch, 487 
Haig (J. R.) on a buried house, 56 
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Haig (M.) on allicholly or allycholly, 314 
Oakum, its old spelling, 253 
Poems, anonymous, 150 
Hailstone (E.) on a prayer, 366 
Haines (W.) on mould of the head, 13 
Unton charity payments, 125, 202, 242, 348 
Hair turning suddenly white, 378 
Hair powder in France, 90, 137, 178, 232 
Hall (J. E.) on *‘ Setting the Thames on fire,” 156 
Halliwell-Phillipps (J. O.) om Capell’s “ Notes to 
Shakespeare,” 449 
Marks in place of signatures, 169 
Halsaker surname, 10 
Hamilton (Archibald), his ancestors, 408, 498 
Hamilton (J.) on Scottish regiments, 338 
Handel (George Frederic), bicentenary of his birth, 
264 ; song by, 349, 397 
Hands uplifted, a Jewish symbol, 160 
Handyside (J.) on Nathaniel Scarlett, 329 
Hanging in chains, 116 
Hardman (J. W.) on hanging in chains, 116 
Nisbet (Capt.), 168 
Hare (S. V.) on apple-tree folk-lore, 258 
Hargreave (Wilfred) on Sunday mattress-turning, 368 
Hargreaves (T.) on Bosvile and Greenhalgh, 109 
Harnett (J. C.) on C. Lud. Christienecke, 170 
Harris (E.) on Sir Thomas Harris, 328 
Harris (Rev. R.), his sermons, 328, 395 
Harris (Sir Thomas), Knt., Serjeant-at-Law, 328 
Harris (Sir Thomas), of Boreatton Park, 15 
Harrison (A.) on “ Vesica piscis,” 410 
Harvest wage in time of old, 229, 256 
Haslewood (F.) on books relating to Suffolk, 136 
Hassel family, 407 
Haswell (Capt. R.), R.N., his biography, 29 
Haunted houses, 507 
Hautbarge on Scamblands, a field-name, 249 
Have, use of the word, 113 
Haverfield (F.) on Flavianus, “De Nugis Philoso- 
phorum,” 367 
Medal, silver, 108 
Hayes (Sir Henry), his runaway match, 10, 118, 314 
Haynes (H. W.) on Samian ware, 255 
Heane (W. C.) on heraldic query, 112 
Hebblethwaite family, 367 
Heber (Bp. Reginald), lines by, 506 
Hebrew language, 448 
Hele family, 435 
Helen, Ellen, Eleanor, &c., 287, 352, 454 
‘“*Helpe to Discourse,” Shakspearian quotations in, 
304, 374 
Hemigranica, ring inscription, 74 
Hendriks (F.) on Henry, Earl of Arundel, 104 
** Boz, the Cockney Phenomenon,” 488 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I., her death, 426, 476 
Henry de Essex, standard-bearer of Henry II., 509 
Henry VIII., intended violation of his grave, 470, 514 
Henry (S.) on Henry Norris, 287 
Henshaw family, 349, 368, 376, 436, 511 
Heraldic : Gu., three horses’ heads erased, &c., 112 
Sa., a chevron or between three wolves’ heads, &c., 
129,177, 298; Az., across arg. between four scallop 
shells, 149; Gu., three fishes naiant arg., &c., 207, 
277, 354; crest of the Stonors, 228; Az., a fess 
erminois between two lions, &c., 268 ; Or, a chevron 
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between three hinds tripping, &c., 270; Sa., three | Hooper (J.) on “Bear-skin jobber,” 9 


fleurs-de-lis arg., &c., 307, 358, 375, 397 ; Or, three 
crescents sa., &c., 308, 356, 372, 416; Or, on a 
chevron az., between three griffins’ heads, &c., 348 ; 
Gu., two greyhounds combatant, 368; Three urns 
with flowers, 368 
Heraldic bibliography, 489 
Heraldic enfield, 267, 356 
Heraldic Exhibition at Berlin, 38 
Heraldic shield v. heraldic lozenge, 113, 150, 192, 316 
Heraldry, American episcopal, 37 ; passant, 38 ; un- 
dertakers’ in the nineteenth century, 86 ; quarter- 
ings, 98, 117; bachelor’s arms impaled with his 
quarterings, 287; sunflower, 335; inverted chevron, 
387, 478 ; right to use crests, 388, 516 ; academic, 
468 ; the Fitzhardinge crest, 489 
Hermentrude on Sir Robert Aston, 513 
Barre (Elizabeth), 27 
Capet (Hugh), 456 
Helen, Ellen, &c., 454 
Heraldic query, 307 
Manny (sir William), 26 
Nose itching, 247 
Nursery rhyme, 458 
Proverbs, old, 466 
Tupper family, 277 
Wycliffe (John) and John of Gaunt, 505 
Hermes on “ Double entente,” 170 
Hext (F. M.) on Coningsby family, 229 
Heywood=Parr, 289 
Hibberd (Shirley) on the Glastonbury thorn, 97 
Hibbert (J.) on vegetarianism, 31 
Hic et Ubique on pricking for sheriffs, 294 
Hifac, a place-name, 469 
Highgate, swearing on the horns at, 69, 238, 316 
Hills (H.), his publications, 465 
Hipwell (D.) on City Poet, 266 
Historicus on the tomb of Henry VIIL, 470 
History, contradictions in, 464 
Hobson (W. F.) on hanging in chains, 116 
“Sauce for the goose,” 478 
Hodgkin (J. E.) on anodyne necklace, 132 
Republican calendar, 138 
Hodgson (James), his ‘‘ Theory of Perspective,” 29 
Hodgson (W.), M.D., his writings, 409, 475 
Hodmondod, its meaning, 167, 196 
Hogarth (William), his extant pictures, 200, 257 
Holdich (J.) on a couplet on bells, 25 
Epitapb, remarkable, 25 
Hole silver, its meaning, 467 
Holgate (C. W.) on Falconer’s use of the word 
oblivion, 148 
Holland, English exiles in, 108, 236 
Holland (R.) on Ashkey: Ladykey, 356 
“ Drawing the nail,”’ 46 
Lion year, 337 
Pemberton's Parlour, 50 
‘*Holy me,” its meaning, 369 
Holy Week, 360 
Hooch (P. de), painter, his birth, 516 
Hoods, lawful in the Church of England, 49 ; uni- 
versity, 417 
Hook (Rev. John), of Basingstoke, 336, 377 
Hook (William), his biography, 336 
Hooker (Sir J. D.) on Peter Vowell, 494 





Epsom prose, 134 
Hodmondod, 167 
Illiteracy, 455 
Peg a Ramsey, 414 
Ships in a calm, 309 
Hooper (R. P.) on Chapston, instrument maker, 407 
Hope (H. G.) on Berkeley and Maginn, 496 
Nonsuch Palace, 91 
Hoppner (J.), his picture of “Sophia Western,” 49 
Horace, paraphrase of “ Carm.” i. 38, 389 
Horn, in place-names, 28, 98, 279 
Horne (Richard Henry), his death, 240 
Horsey (J.) on Christian names, 439 
House, buried, 56 
Houses first numbered in London, 98 
Hovell (H. de B.) on Suffolk collection, 89 
How (J.) on the three black Graces, 389 
Howe (John), sermon attributed to, 66 


Howell (James), error of date in his ‘“‘ Epistole 


Ho-Elianz,” 105 
Howes (J.) on former sinecures, 347 
H.-P. (J. 0.) on artichokes, 85 
Hubrigh (Joachim), author, 207 
Hudson (J. C.) on Jean Galle, 175 
Quaviver, a fish, 354 
Rosa (Salvator), 336 
Hugger-mugger, its meaning, 507 
Hughes (T. C.) on Cheshire Wesleyans, 167 
Gipsy Queen, 289 
Pemberton’s Parlour, 50 
Prior (Matthew), 278 
University periodicals, 207 
Hughes (W. E.) on Leigh Hunt, 370 
Humboldt (C. W. von), error concerning a supposed 
star, 33 
Hunt (Leigh), his “ Journal,” 308, 370, 415 
Hunting the wren, a custom, 506 
Hunting custom, English, 70, 115, 236 
Huntingdon Castle, the Saxon stronghold, 86 
Huntingdon (William), 8.S., his biography, 82 
Hurly-burly, early use of the word, 38, 157 
Husk (W. H.) on George Frederic Handel, 264 
Move to=Bow to, 37 
Operas, sacred, 90 
“ Red Cross Knight,” 73 
Hutton Cranswick font, Yorkehire, 7, 174 
Hymnology : “ Lo! He comes,” 174 ; “ The spacious 
firmament on high,” 400; ‘On the Resurrection 
morning,” 468; “ Spirit of mercy,” 508 
Hymns in church worship, 248, 350, 416 
Hyrned, its meaning, 390, 437 


i, in Old High German, 367, 431 

I. (C. M.) on “ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” 356 
Coleridge (S. T.) at Clevedon, 115 
Distinctly, its esthetic use, 189 
Epigram on sleep, 394 
Erysipelas, its etymology, 353 
"Oppa yiic, 35 
Ossian, his authenticity, 317 
Rococo, its derivation, 376 
Shakspeariana, 165, 166 
Shelley (P. B.), essay by, 359 
Singleton, its meaning, 376 
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I. (C. M.) on early sonnet by Lord Tennyson, 333 
“The solitary monk,” &c., 334 
I. (W. P.) on swearing on the horns at Highgate, 
Iden family, Kent, 509 
Ignoramus on paid representatives, 29 
Illiteracy, not a new word, 407, 455, 511 
Impi, its meaning, 206 
Impropriations in the 16th century, 5 
Income tax returns, 249 
Indoctus on Stafford barony, 387 
Influenza in England and France, 55 
Ingle (E.) on Richard Ingle, 408 
Ingle (Richard), his biography, 408 
Ingleby (C. M.) on Andrew Edmund Brae, 396 
Shakspeariana, 165 
White (R. G.) on Shakspeare, 463 
Inglis (R.) on “ Amusement of Leisure Hours,” 429 
Hodgson (W.), M.D., 409 
Salkinson (Mr.), 28 
Sulivan (R.), his biography, 427 
Thomson (Charles West), 447 
Tntyst, its meaning and derivation, 429 
Ipswich, Goose House at, 36 
Ireland, Williamite and Jacobite wars, 5 
Isis, the river name, 41, 134 
It, for its, 306, 378, 439 
Italian pharmacy, terms used in, 156 
Italy, curiosities of superstition in, 4, 21, 
201, 262, 362, 421, 481 
Ivon on quotations by J. R. Green, 28 
Ivy, its age, 388 


1,117 


-— 


103, 163, 


J. on Princess Charlotte, 68 
J.(D.) on coming of age, 169 
J.(F. W.) on decani and cantoris, 388 
J. (J. C.) on elecampane, 112 
Fleet Prison, 129 
Samian ware, 255 
(J. E.) on Col, Grey, 269 
- (Q.) on “ Hyrned,” 390 
J. (W.) on Thomas Goff Lupton, 76 
J. (W. C.) on Forfarshire, 27 
Jackson family of Winslade, 69 
Jackson (F. W.) on Thomas Fairfax, 252 
Jackson (Sir Peter), Knt., 116, 195 
Jackson (Sir Philip), Knt., 116, 195 
Jackson (W. F. M.) on how to clean old clocks, 347 
Jackson (Sir Peter), 117 
Jahash on Howell’s “ Epistole Ho-Elianz,” 105 
James I, his “ Book of Sports,” 8, 133, 278, 317; 
reprimand by, 209 
James (G. P. R.), his “ Fisherman of Scharphout,” 
369, 432, 517 ; his Christian names, 227, 256, 35 
James (M.) on a Roman legion, 88 
James (Thomas), an early stereotyper, 299, 27 
Jaydee on Hemigranica, 74 
Prujean Square, 397 
“ Roast Beef,” 108 
Thackeray (W. M.), “ The Newcomes,” 387 
Zeirs, its meaning, 257 
Jeanville (G. de) on quaviver, 354 
Jekyll family, 168 
Jerram (C. 8.) on the “ Aneid,” bk. ix. 296-9, 276 
Jerrold (Blanchard), his death, 220 
Jessopp (A.) on the Aldine anchor, 75 
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Jessopp (A.) on church restoration, &c., 23 
Uates (Titus), 291, 445 
Pestilence in England, 1521, 430 
Jewish wedding ceremony, 134 
Jobation, slang word, its origin, 489 
Jockeys, their dress, 48 
Jocoseria, first used as title, 468 
John of Gaunt and Wycliffe, 505 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), centenary of his death, 208, 
“ Joly,” epithet applied to St. Paul, 117 
Jonas (A. C.) on Cunninghame family, 496 
Jones family of Garthkenan, co. Denbigh, 507 
Jones (Charlotte), her miniatures of Princess Charlotte, 
68 
Jones (W. H.) on lion year, 319 
Magyar Folk-tales, 281, 323, 441, 501 
St. Thomas’s Day custom, 316 
Jonson (Ben), lines attributed to, 506 
Jo-hua and the sun at the battle of Beth-horon, 126 
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| Josselyn (J. H.) on heraldic query, 207 


Joy (F. W.) on a letter of Byron, 285, 375 
Cowper (William), rhyming letter by, 443 
Defoe (Daniel), letter by, 65 
Elizabeth (Queen), her New Year’s gifts, 241 
Tongue, tip of a cow’s, 232 

Judicial costume, English, 464 


| K. (B. J.) on hoods in the Church of England, 49 
| K. (C. S.) on the first commoner, 206, 204 





K. (E.) on De Huch, a painter, 28 

K, (L. L.) on A.M.: P.M., 516 
Mahdi, The, prophesied, 375 
Polabian literature, 158 
Roman soldier, statue of, 177 
Words, archaic, 275 

K, (Y. A.) on elecampane, 337 
Peg a Ramsey, 328 

Keats (John), “ Lamia” as a proper name, 22 

Sidney’s “ Come, sleep!” 447 
Keith (Dr. James), his family, 287 
Kellie (Thomas Alexander Erskine, sixth Earl of), 
noticed, 424 

Kelly (W.) on heraldic enfield, 356 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 210 

Kennedy (C. M.) on Capt. Kennedy, 129 

Kennedy (Capt.), 0b. 1762, 129 

Kenwood (Peter), of Topsham, U.S.A., 29 

Ker (J.) on the Order of Bucks, 511 
Saints, pictures of, 488 

Kerslake (T.) on W, V, F, 94, 251 


5; and 


| Khedive, the title, 449 








| Killigrew on the two thieves at Calvary, 431 


England “ the ringing island,” 275 
Fairfax (Thomas), 109 
Folk-lore, 137 
Leipzig, battle of, 309 
Tar, its etymology, 474 
King (C.) on Romany language of coin, 467 
Romany tongue, 504 
King (George), engraver, 189 
King (W. L.) on Calais under the English, 349 
Iden family, 509 
** King’s Head” Tavern and Cagliostro, 468 
King’s Printing House, its history, 408 
Kingsley (Charles) and Samuel Daniel, 306, 359, 515 
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Kirk (E.) on “‘ Setting the Thames on fire,” 14 

Kirkland (W.) on motto for a people's park, 336 

Kitcat (Dick), pseudonym, 48 

Knighthood, degradation from, 448, 512; as a civil 
honour, 489 

Knightley (L. M.) on ‘‘ Dunwich Roses,” 408 

Knowing rent or fine, 188, 466 

Konnboum tree, 169, 274 

Kotzebue, translations of his plays, 400 

Krebs (H.) on t in Old High German, 431 

Windsbraut, its meaning, 416 
Kunth (Gotthilf F.) ia England, 227 
Kyngeston on a song by Wm. Wilberforce, 148 


L. on the Vigo Bay bubble, 515 
L. (E. B.) on Livingston family, 288 
Zeirs, its meaning, 235 
L. (J. H.) on “ Resurgam,” inscription at St. Paul's, 
485 
L. (L. E.). See Letitia BE. Landon. 
L. (R.) on Englishmen of great strength, 369 
L; (T. G.) on “ Intyst counsel,” 429 
L. (W. A.) on Lords Danganmore, 29 
Lacaita (C. C.) on Beni: Hifiic: Calpe, 469 
Lach-Szyrma (W. 8.) on churches named after eminent 
men, 486 
Monfras, 489 
St. Golder, 287 
Lady, A, on Countess family, 107 
Ladykeys=Cowslips, 73, 218, 356 
Lafitte (L.), painter, 509 
Lamb and mint sauce, 448 
Lamb (Charles), origin of his “ Dissertation on Roast 
Pig,” 445, 493 
Lambeth degrees conferred in 1883, 286 
Lamia as a proper name, 225 
Land set apart for public purposes, 186 
Landon (Letitia E.), lines signed “‘ L. E. L.,” 88, 475 
Langford (J. A.) on bees put in mourning, 146 
Langheimer (Charles), his death, 420 
Laporte (C. K.) on Charles II. and a Greek poet, 507 
Latin, Low, dictionary of, 349, 411, 496 
Latin distich, 207, 257 
Latin words in English, 144 
Laun (H. van) on Marchioness de Coigny, 128 
De, in French surnames, 516 
French newspaper, 129 
Hair powder, 178 
Parallel passages, 253 
Launditch: Carthew’s ‘‘ Hundred of Launditch,” 14 
Lawrence (Sir Thomas), letter to Mr. Acraman, 365 
Laws (E.) on Master, the title, 258 
Lawson (R.) on Marisco of Lundy Island, &c., 489 
Lead carving, 208 
Lee (S. L.) on Sir Francis Barnham, 1 
Leech (John), his etchings, 366 
Leeke (Sir John Odingsells), Bart., 16, 57, 297 
Leighton (B.) on elecampane, 112 
Leipzig, battle of, British soldiers at, 270, 309 
Lennare (H.) on knowing rent, 188 
Leslie (Jane), daughter of Bishop Leslie, 308, 453 
Leti (Gregorio), his ‘‘ Vita di Cromvelle,” 10, 51 
Lever (D’A.) on the bibliography of epitaphs, 493 
Lever (Thomas), Master of Sherburn Hospital, 109, 
215, 278 
Lewis (E. A. M.) on Lloydia serotina 368 





Lewis (E. A. M.) on Marrow, Scottish word, 118 
Papa and Mamma, 76 
Lewis (W. B.) on the new moon, 366 
Libraries, Spanish, 305 
Library, fungus in, 45 
Liddell and Scott's “‘ Lexicon,” error in, 386 
Lilith, Adam's first wife, 5, 177 
Lincoln, Roman altar at, 245 
Linging (E. W.) on “‘ Virgo pronoris,” 237 
Liscombe family, 188 
Literary fame, proofs of, 467 
Literates—Candidates for holy orders, 455 
Liturgy, Romano-British, 14 
Liver, the bird, 268, 350, 414 
Livingston family, 288 
Lloyd (Ridgway), his death, 480 
Lloyd (William), Bishop of St. Asaph, 27, 136 
Lloydia serotina, Welsh mountain tulip, 368, 397 
Localities, list of English, 38 
Loder (J. or T.), Bath, animal painter, 29 
London, houses first numbered in, 98 ; the City Poet, 
266 ; its levels, 429, 494 
London Customs Bill of Entry, 37 
Longden (H. I.) on a silver medal, 293 
Longevity. See Centenarianism. 
Longfellow (H. W.), obscure lines in his poems, 151 ; 
key to “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 266 
Longships Lighthouse. See £ddystone. 
Longstaff (G. B.) on early marriages, 236 
Louis X VII., book about, 368, 458 
Love (Nicholas), the regicide, 386 
Loveday (J. E. T.) on the Aldine anchor, 54 
Erasmus, work by, 225 
Goodwin Sands and steeple, 15 
Hunting custom, 115 
Pope (A.), misquotation by, 406 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 235 
Lover (Samuel), “ Jimmy Hoy’s Voyage,” 28 
Lowe (A. E. L.) on Christmas in Monmouthshire, 
24 
Portrait of a lady, 34 
Ludlow (Col. Edmund), the regicide, 386 
Lupton (Thomas Goff), engraver, 75 
Luther family, 49, 115 
Luther (Martin), bronze medal, 56; the “ solitary 
monk,” &c., 75, 139, 157, 179, 277, 334 
Lychnoscope, a church window, 289, 358 
Lynch (Mrs. Henry), her writings, 289, 397 
Lynn (W. T.) on the Argand lamp, 346 
Ashkey, its derivation, 27 
California station, 427 
Christ (Jesus), his birth, 300, 413, 471 
Gopher wood, 22 
Jobation, slang word, 489 
Joshua and the sun, 126 
Ladykeys=Cowslips, 73 
Litany, mistranslation in, 505 
Pentecost, Day of, 425 
Rabbits, their ravages, 495 
Star, supposed new, 33 
Sun, its eclipses, 439 
Transmogrify, 449, 517 
Wycliffe (John), 16 
Lyrists, sixteenth and seventeenth century, 229 
Lytton (Edward Bulwer, Lord), proposed biography, 
106 ; on Mitford the historian, 226 
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M. on inverted chevron, 387 
Matthews family, 8 
M.1.V.—Mors Janua Vitw, 229, 256 
M. (A. J.) on burial-grounds, 117 
Christian names, 186 
Clark (Rev. W. G.), 355 
Daniel (Samuel), 306 
Darling (Grace), 142, 217 
Effigies, wooden, 11 
Elecampane, 112 
Folk-lore, 137 
Nonsuch Palace, 154, 315, 378 
Occupations, unintelligible, 333 
Parallel passages, 112 
Peacock (T. L.), 317, 397 
Pilwe-bere in Chaucer, 3/3 
Thackeray (W. M.), his parents, 492 
“ The solitary monk,” &c., 75 
Wife-selling, 446 
M. (A. T.) on Mackenzie family, 48 
M. (C. B.) on “ Double entente,” 238 
Thames at Oxford, 134 
M. (C. C.) on Lamb’s *‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 445 
M. (E. V.) on St. Thomas’s Day custom, 168 
M. (H.) on M.I.V.=Mors Janua Vit, 256 
M. (H. A, St. J.) on “ Mysteries of the Court of 
London,” 57 
M, (J.) on G. P, R. James, 517 
Pepys (Samuel), 326 
St. Nicholas identical with Nicodemus, 428 
M, (J. A. H.) on the broad-arrow, 206 
M. (J. T.) on “‘ Marks and Re-marks,” 177 
M. (O.) on ‘* Massareen,” 169 
Quaviver, a fish, 288 
Thorpe, Surrey, 468 
Turtle as food, 69 
M. (P. M.) on the pronunciation of Niagara, 
M. (R. M.), Jun., on medal of a.p. 1589, 68 
M. (T. J.) on Lady Stafford and Richard Blome, 327 
M. (V.) on Flemish brass, 107 
M, (W. M.) on the dragon, 170 
Easter Day on St. Mark's Day, 258 
Mahdi, The, 149 
Ma, (Ch. El.) on a discovery at Chelsea, 327 
Macaulay (T. B., Lord), on the law of proportion, 285, 
358 
McC, on Tull, painter, 389 
McC— (E.) on Casquets or Casquettes, 205 
Christian names, 517 
Graces, the three black, 453 
Heraldic query, 397 
James (G. P. R.), his “Fisherman of Schar- 
phout,” 432 
“ London paved with gold,” 457 
Marguerite— Daisy, 335 
Mourning, military, 358 
Nathan (Isaac), the composer, 355 
“ Ployden’s face,” 212 
Words, archaic, 318 
Yquem, the name, 228 
McCaul (S.) on an epitaph, 366 
MacCulloch (E.) on Cary family, 413 
Mackay (J.) on Master, the title, 67, 258 
Scottish regiments, 172, 290 
Mackean (W.) on Million=The multitude, 315 
Mackenzie family, 48 
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Mackenzie (Sir George), his death and burial, 227, 258 
Mackenzie (J. D.) on Thackeray's parents, 446 
Maclagan (Nellie) on crimping, 388 
Maclean (Sir J.) on Hole silver: Wake silver, 467 
McLeroth family, 37 
** Maclise Portrait Gallery,” 204 
Macray (W. D.) on a book-plate, 437 
Clergy ordained for American colonies, 221, 419 
Magicus on St. Julian’s Pater Noster, 49 
Maginn (Dr. Wm.), his duel with Grantley Berkeley, 
429, 496 
Magyar Folk-tales, 281, 323, 441, 501 
Mahdi, The, prophesied, 149, 198, 258, 375, 431 
Mahony (Rev. F.), his education, 177 
Malan (E.) on Cerberus, 518 
Coleridge (S. T.) at Clevedon, 115 
Glastonbury thorn, 97 
** Please the pigs,” 
Sedgemoor, battle of, 107 
Malet (H.) on Clement's Inn, 338 
iin Old High German, 431 
Mall : ‘‘ High mall,” 250 
Mamma, use and disuse of the word, 76 
Mandeville (Sir John), his grave, 45 
Mann (R. J.) on Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud,” 33 
Manning (C. R.) on Flemish brasses, 215 
Heraldic queries, 354, 356, 375 
Richard of Cirencester, 271 
** Sal et saliva,” 428 
Manny (Sir Walter), his surname, 26, 78, 118, 335, 377 
Manuel (J.) on the Abbot of Bamba, 408 
** Chambers’s Journal,” verses in, 253 
Erskine of Chirnside, 238 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne directory, 57 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 266 
Works, new, suggested by authors, 57 
Manx coins, 314 
Manx language, 34 
Marden (Mr.), pseudonym, 228 
Marguerite= Daisy, 335 
Marinasa, an opera dancer, 348 
Marisco of Lundy Island, 489 
Marks in place of signatures, 169 
Marlowe (Christopher), his ‘‘ Dido,” 508 
Marriages of father and son, hundred years between, 
465 
Marriage customs, 108, 198, 386 
Marriages, early, 236 
Marriott (S. J.) on Rev. John Perkins, 287 
Marrow, Scottish word, its etymology, 118, 335 
Marshall (E.) on Bishop Barlow, 131 
Beachy Head, 393 
* Beard upon the shoulder,” 453 
Cerberus, the myth, 477 
Chaucer (Thomas), 364 
Colophon, 171 
Ears, large, 68 
Elecampane, 217 
Epitaph, curious, 25 
Forman (Simon), 230 
Freemantle and other families, 351 
Fudge: Utrem, 77 
Gold poured into the mouth of a traitor, 274 
Goodwin Sands, 258 
Grace in hal], 433 
Hanging in chains, 116 
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Marsha)! (E.) on hunting custom, 70 
Hymns in church worship, 350 
**T have spent my life,” &c., 410 
Impropriations, 117 
** Let sleeping dogs lie,” 173 
“ Malus ubi bonum,” &c., 106 
Percy (Alan), 98 
Playing for the soul, 275 
** Prevention is better than cure,” 76 
Proverb, French, 114 
Quaviver, a fish, 354 
Rabbits, their ravages, 495 
Reformade, its meaning, 432 
Regiomontanus, 277 
Shotover, its derivation, 407 
Taylor (Jeremy), his “ Life of Christ,” 116; his | 

“ Holy Dying,” id. 
Vegetarianism, 32 
Vowell (Peter), 435 
Words, archaic, 214 

Marshall (E. H.) on Bishop Barlow, 132 
Beachy Head, 393 
Bear-skin jobber, 53 
Bossuet (James), passage in, 434 
Carfindo, its meaning, 514 
Decani and cantoris, 454 
Godolphin (Mrs.), 475 
Goodwin Sands and steeple, 15 
Hodgson (W.), M D., 476 
Illiteracy, 455 
James (G. P. R.), 227 
“ Knight of Toggenburg,” 457 
Knighthood, degradation from, 513 
** Let sleeping dogs lie,” 173 
“Lo! He comes,” 174 
Lupton (Thomas Goff), 75 
Montenegro, books on, 214 
** Sal et saliva,” 514 
Sussex iron, 157 
Vegetarianism, 32 
York canonries, 479 

Marshall (F. A.) on allycholly or allicholy, 267 
Best man=Groomsman, 8 
** Choughs, russet-pated,” 470 
Marston (John), phrases employed by, 7 
** Ployden’s face,” 89 
Port le Blanc, 267 





Rizzio (David), 168 
Shakepeariana, 345 
Tomb, site of, 74 
Words and phrases in 1618, 147 { 
Marshall (G. W.) on Alexander Pope, 288 
Marshall (J.) on bowling, a game, 178, 295 
Carfindo, its meaning, 407 
Cotton and Seymour's ‘‘ Gamesters,” 321, 381 
Dandy, its meaning, 213 
Engraving, old, 279 
Frost fair on the Thames, 373 
Handel (G. F.), song by, 397 
“ Let sleeping dogs lie,” 173 
Spurn-point, a game, 315 
Tennis, its etymology, 58, 394 
Tennis court, 148, 197 
Marshall (W. W.) on Tennyson's “ Maud,” 298 
Marston (John), quaint phrases employed by, 7, 51, 





93, 236, 315 


Martinengo-Cesaresco (E.) on the Pater Noster of 
St. Julian, 176 
Marvell (Andrew) and Valentine Greatraks, 61, 453 
Mary, Queen of Scots, her journey from Chartley to 
Fotheringay, 210 
Mascall (Leonard), of Plumsted, 107, 178 
Maskell (J.) on black for evening dress, 146 
Chaucer bibliography, 141, 361, 422, 462 
Francis I. and the tteformation, 389 
James (G. P. R.), his ‘‘ Fisherman of Schar- 
phout,” 369 
Oxenford (Henry), 166 
Petty France, 358 
Webster (J.), his “ White Devil,” 108 
Windsbraut, its meaning, 415 
Massareen, its meaning, 169 
Master, the title, 67, 152, 258 
Master of the Chancery, temp. James I., 228, 259 
Mathers (J.), author of “Mr, John de Castr 
Mathews (E. C.) on Waltonian queries, 447 
Matthews family of Gloucestershire, 8, 139 
Matthews (J. B.) on Matthews family, 139 
Mauran (J. E.) on Sir Walter Manny, 335 
Tennis, its etymology, 335 
Mayhew (A. L.) on Carisbrooke, 127 
**Castle foggies,” 10 
Cazoose, its meaning, 185 
Egoism : Egotism, 426 
** Felling oaks,’’ 287 
** Folk-Etymology,” 303, 392 
Goodman, its etymology, 66 
Hag = Witch, 487 
** Jew's eye,” 209 
Liver, the bird, 414 
Windsbraut, its meaning, 416 
Yore-zeit, its meaning, 29 
Mayor, Sea-side, 244 
Medals: curious silver, 29, 58; Martin Luther, 56 ; 
copper, 1589, 68, 154 ; “‘ Revolution Jubilee,” 1788, 
108, 214, 298; two described, 488 
Medd (A. O.) on Grace Darling, 250 
Medical works and charms, early, 370 
Medici (Lorenzo de’) and Savonarola, 464 
Medley (Rev. Samuel), his biography, 368, 452 
Meeke (Rev. William), his diary, 208 
Melancholy, sayings about, 368, 477 
Melbourne (Lord) and Sir Robert Peel, 486 
Menken (A.) on the Bishops’ Bible, 56 
Menu, fifteenth century, 387 
Merchant Adventurers, Company of, 129, 177, 298 
Militia and trained band, 228 
Miller (F. H.) on motto for book of quotations, 236 
Million=The multitude, 245, 315 
Milton (John), Pattison’s edition of his “ Sonnets,” 248 
Mince-pie mysteries, 158, 417 
Mince pies, names for, 213 
Miniature, costume of, 289, 336, 417 
Mitchell (Mrs.), acquaintance of Fanny Kemble, 188, 
236, 318 
Mob-place, its meaning, 189 
Modoc Indians, their language, 370 
Molitre (J. P. B. de), “‘ Reading his Comedis to his 
Housekeeper,” 88; illustrated by English artists, 129 
Monckton (H. W.) on trial by almanac, 299 
Monensis on Bishop Parr, 148 
Monfras, god of the ancient Britons, 489 
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Monmouthshire Christmas customs, 2+, 137 
Montacute (John Thomas Nevill, Lord), his issue, 207, 


Montague (Viscount), Baron Browne of Cowdray, 
209, 257, 337, 377, 398 
Montenegro, books about, 109, 214 
Montgomery (Robert) and “ the solitary monk,” &c., 
75, 139, 157, 179, 277, 334 
Months, colours for the, 128, 154 
Moon, blue and green, 265 
Moor (C.) on Christian names, 335 
Goxhill Fair, 506 
Grimsby registers, 384 
Rheumatism, cure for, 346 
St. Michel, Mont, 226 
While= Until, 37 
Moore (J. C.) on “* Beard upon the shoulder,” 453 
Fonts, dates on, 13 
Graces, the three black, 453 
Niagara, its pronunciation, 332 
Nonsuch Palace, 233 
Wraxall (Sir Nathaniel), 457 
Moore (Peter) and the “ Exemplary Novels,” 358 
Moore (Thomas), letter to Byron, 82; poem by, 
189 
Moot Hill at Driffield, East Yorks, 205 
Mora (I. Ant. de), “ Anagrammas,” 208 
Morgan (O.) on serjeants’ rings, 446 
Morland (Sir Samuel) and telephony, 425 
Morris dancers on Plough Monday, 90 
Morrison family of Prestongrange, 408 
Morse, in Scott’s ‘‘ Monastery,” 507 
Mortlock (Henry), publisher, 58 
Moscow on Pius IX., 416 
Mottoes: for book of quotations, 207, 236, 256, 458 ; 
for a “‘ people's park,” 246, 336 ; Greek, for stable 
and dairy, 348, 434 
Mould, or mold, of the head, 13 
Mounsey (A. C.) on a passage in Bossuet, 387 
Chitty-face, 299 
“England must pay the piper,” 248 
“ French leave,” 279 
Parallel passages, 113 
Perlequing, 210 
Réchauffage, 406 
Stray, as a noun substantive, 351 
Zeirs, its meaning, 318 
Mount (C. B.) on Chitty-face, 149 
Mourning, military, 388, 419 
Mourning customs, 349 
Move to= Bow to, 27 
Moxley, place-name, its derivation, 38 
Mufti—Soldier’s civilian clothes, 207, 297, 398 
Muir (H. 8.) on Byroniana, 81 
Muller (Andrew) in London, 169 
Muller (G. A.) on Ogee: Ogive, 174 
Mulready envelope caricatured, 508 
Mummers, Christmas, 46, 176 
Munk (W.) on Prujean Square, 397 
Murano on marks on coins, 28 
Willimont surname, 76 
Murray (J. A. H.) on Armistice, 128 
“* New English Dictionary,” 310, 313 
Mus on a Low Latin dictionary, 496 
Mus Rusticus on a letter of Byron, 186 
Corbet (Miles), 215 





| N. (E. S.) on binding by nuns of Little Gidding, 118 


N. (Fr.) on a nursery rhyme, 458 

N. (3. F.) on Glasgow and Dumbartonshire, 9 
N. (%. 8. G. P.) ona poem by Moore, 189 

N. (K.) on King Stephen and the hostage, 398 
N. (M.) on Jane Leslie, 453 


Napoleon I. See Bonaparte. 


Napoleon ILI., President of the French Republic, 22 
Queen Victoria’s estimate of him, 247, 334 
Nares (Rev. Robert) noticed, 444, 511 
Nash (Th.), passage in “Summer's Last Will,” 409, 
434, 515 
Nathan (Isaac), the composer, 71, 137, 178, 197, 355 
Ne Quid Nimis on Simon Forman, 230 
Mora (I. A.), his ‘* Anagrammas,” 208 
“ New English Dictionary.” See Philological Society. 
New Testament, 8vo. Bishops’, 468 
New Year's Day custom, 86, 216 
New Year's Eve Folk-lore, 47 
Newbery (John), portrait, 367 
Newcastle-on-Tyne directory, early, 29, 57 
Newcome (Richard), Rector of Wymmington, 117 
Newton family of Cheadle Heath, 270 
Newton (A.) on Oyster-catcher: Olive, 349 
Shakspeariana, 396 
Neyte Bridge, its modern name, 268 
Niagara, its pronunciation, 206, 331 
Nice, its change of meaning, 406 
Nicholson (B.) on Balke : Conde, 88 
Bear-skin jobber, 53 
** French leave,” 133 
Influenza in England, 55 
Marlowe (C.), his ‘‘ Dido,” 508 
Marston (J.), phrases employed by, 93, 236 
Napoleon a Darwinite, 176 
Nash (Thomas), 409, 515 
“Old English Drama,” 489 
Pestilence in England in 1521, 269, 377 
“ Ployden’s face,” 212 
Shag-ear'd, 8 
Shakspeariana, 138, 165, 346, 444 
Smith's “‘ Dictionary,” 486 
Sun, its eclipses, 390, 496 
Nicholson (J.) on frost fair on the Thames, 307 
Moot Hill at Driffield, 205 
Nisbet of that ilk, 168, 406, 483 
Nodal (J. H.) on Hartley Coleridge, 473 
Nomad on Boy Bishop of Norwich, 430 
Harris (Sir Thomas), 15 
Heraldic query, 277 
** Hundred of Launditch,” 14 
Lychnoscope, a church window, 358 
Montague (Viscount), 337 
Montenegro, books on, 214 
Red Castle, 16 
Kichard of Coningsborough, 353 
St. Golder, 395 
Sheriffs, pricking for, 294 
Sussex iron, 157 
Nonsuch House, old London Bridge, 91 
Nonsuch Palace, contemporary and other references 
to, 90, 154, 178, 233, 256, 315, 378 
Norgate (F.) on “‘ Blijdschap doet het leuen ver- 
langhen,” 455 
** Dean of Badajos,” 207 
D’Orville MSS., 444 
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Norgate (F.) on German historical ballads, 458 
Sachs (Hans) and Sir P. Calthorpe, 484 
Scolding, punishment for, 365 
Nork House, inaccuracies in its description, 244 
Norman, fabulous story of, 129 
Normannus on “ de” in French surnames, 469 
Norris (F. T.) on Stur surname, 254, 295 
Norris (Sir Henry), his descendants, 287, 374 
North (T.), F.S.A., death, 200 ; on bell inscription, 52 
Burial without a coffin, 146 
Northamptonshire saying, 106 
Norway, name of King of Spain, 149 
Norwich, Boy Bishop at, 348, 430 
Nostradamus, his portrait, 107, 276, 4 
phecies, 375, 431 
** Notes and Queries,” its followers, 52 
Nouns of multitude, 423 
Numbering houses, beginning of, 98 
Nursery rhyme, “The Man in the Moon,” 248, 292, 
373, 458 


Co 
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O. on lines on a statue, 105 
O'R. (J. M.) on an Alpine custom, 307 
O, (A. E. 1.) on Wardour Castle, 268 
O. (C. G.) on Titus Oates, 213 
O. (J.) on “ Miscellaneous Poems,” 78 
O. (J. F.) on balloon, 486 
Christian names, 84 
oO. (J. W.) on drunkenness, 47 
Oak and its contents, 468 
Oakum, its old spelling, 6, 253 
Oates (Titus), his family, 213, 291, 337, 445 
Obadiab, paraphrase of, 469 
Oblivion, Falconer’s use of the word, 148 
Occupations, unintelligible, 204, 333 
O'Connell (R.) on Mrs. Browning's “ Court Lady,” 388 
Christian names, double, 36 
Ex-libris, early dated, 486 
Venice, its last Doge, 93 
Oe, terminal, in surnames, 428 
Offal, its etymology, 123, 155, 197, 231 
Ogee: Ogive, its etymology, 174, 330, 451 
Ogier le Danois : “ Les Visions d’Oger,” 108 
Olive, English local name, 349 
Oppa yijic, applied to Athens, 35 
Operas, sacred, 90 
Orcadian anecdote, 486 
Ordovices, its etymology, 26, 195 
Organist, veteran, 385, 456 
“ Original, The,” a magazine, 20 
Orkney Islands, their history, 2, 63, 122 
Orthopeedic, its correct spelling, 48, 97 
Ossian, his authenticity, 127, 272, 317 
Oway, termination in place-names, 387 
Owen family of North Wales, 109 
Owen (T. M. N.) on dates on fonts, 13 
Owen (W. C.) on “ Bisoms Inne,” 8 
Fonts, dates on, 13 
“*Owl” newspaper, 308, 417 
Own: Awne: Une, 18 
Oxenford (Henry), a centenarian, 166 
Oxford, its coroner's roll, 1300-2, 41 
Oxford University : Oriel grace-cup song, 173 ; graces 
said in hall, 369, 433; first performance of Shak- 
speare’s plays, 449 
Oyster-catcher as a bird’s name, 349 








P.M., introduction of the abbreviation, 369, 431, 
516 
P. (A. N. T.) on courtesy titles, 232 
P. (D.) on Oriel grace-cup song, 173 
P. (H.) on “Oh, bold and true,” 274 
P. (H. E.) on signature of George IV., 305 
P. (H. E. P.) on Thomas Lever, 215 
P. (J.) on boon-days, 517 
Stray, as a noun substantive, 351 
P. (J. 8S.) on Tulse Hill, 236 
P. (P.) on heraldic crests, 516 
Liver, the bird, 350 
Pilwe-bere in Chaucer, 313 
P. (R. C. A.) on t in Old High German, 367 
P. (8. M.) on Grace Darling, 191 
P. (W. A.) on Fea family, 269 
P. (W. F.) on Isaac Cruikshank. 309 
Pyse, Bombay drivers’ cry, 139 
Unconscionable, 367 
Wheatiey (H. B.), his “ Dictionary of Redupli- 
cated Words,” 276 
P. (W. G.) on polampore, 73 
Pagan worship, its survival, 246 
Paineman (Sir William), his biography, 257 
Palampore. See Polampore. 
Palaver, its derivation, 447, 517 
Paley family, 186 
Palmer (A. 8.) on Anodyne necklace : Sussarara, 85 
Chitty-face, 215 
Crétin, origin of the word, 459 
“ Folk-Etymology,” 391, 437, 497 
Fort Dauphine, 448 
Goodman, its etymology, 254 
Liddell and Scott’s “ Lexicon,” 386 
“ New English Dictionary,” 224 
Neyte Bridge, 268 
Nonsuch Palace, 256 
Tar, its etymology, 474 
Wasp: Weapon, 83 
Windsbraut, its meaning, 416 
Words, archaic, 275 
Palmer (F. D.) on Miles Corbet, 95 
Pantin, its meaning, 208 
Papa, use and disuse of the word, 76 
Paper-hangers, female, 288 
Parallel passages, 33, 113, 253, 266, 286 
Paris, English Augustinian nunnery at, 244 
Parish (W. D.) on Foxe’s ‘* Book of Martyrs,” 77 
Shoes, burning old, 49 
Teething, remedy in, 67 
Parliament, Long, place of imprisonment of its 
members, 326 
Parliament in Guildhall, 6 
Parnell pedigree, 98 
Parodies, 509 
Parr (H.) on Chaucer bibliography, 138 
Parr (Richard), Bishop of Sodor and Man, 148, 252 
Parry (J.) on Cunedda: Ordovices, 26 
Passant, heraldic term, 38 
Passion Week, 360 
Patching (J.) on Cheshire Wesleyans, 196 
Patterson (R. 8.) on an African proverb, 418 
Dodd (James Solas), 252 
Mufti, origin of the word, 398 


Payne (W.) on Beachy Head, 393 
\ 


Montague (Viscount), 398 
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| 
Peacock (E.) on cattle ‘‘ asked in church,” 431 | 
Coffins with masks of the dead, 218 
Gersuma and relative words, 6 
Goose Court, 229 
Gree, its meaning, 153 
** Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” 46 } 
Occupations, unintelligible, 33% 
Reformade, its meaning, 511 | 
Religious delusion, 107 
Richard of Cirencester, his “‘ Itinerary,” 118 | 
Ring posies, 412 
Solemn League and Covenant, 414 
Peacock (Mabel) on “ A” as a war cry, 306 
Peacock (T. L.), popular estimation of, 204, 317, 378, 
397 
Pearson (Anthony), his arms, 288 
Pearson (E.) on the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 68 
Peasant and peasantry, history of the words, 28 
Peasant costumes in England, 508 
Peel (Sir Robert) and Lord Melbourne, 486 
Peet (W. H.) on Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, 295 
Vegetarianism, 31 
Peg a Ramsey, lines on, 328, 414 
Pegge (Samuel), his ‘‘ Forme of Cury,” 236 
Pelagius on mince-pie mysteries, 417 
Pelham (Peregrine), the regicide, 509 
Pemberton’s Parlour in Chester Walls, 9, 50 
Penny (Nicholas), Dean of Lichfield, 448 
Pentecost, Day of, 425 
Pepys (Samuel) and St. Olave, Hart Street, 326 
Percehaie family, 370 
Percy (Alan), his portrait, 29, 98 
Perkins (Rev. John), Rector of Harrington, 287, 596 
Perlequing, a curious custom and word, 84, 210, 336 
Pestilence in England in 1521, 269, 317, 377, 430, 510 
Petting stone, 188, 279, 298 
Petty France, origin of name, 148, 253, 295, 357, 418 
Pews, iron, 266 
Pharmacy, Italian, terms used in, 156 
Phelps the regicide, 386 
Philamort, its meaning, 134 
Philological Society, its ‘“‘ New English Dictionary,” 
corrigenda, 224, 267, 277, 310, 313, 376 
Phinn (C. P.) on “ Says Plato,” &., a song, 176 
Phipps (R.) on the Bonaparte family, 408 
Phiz. See Hablét Knight Browne. 
“ Phrase and Inflection, Notes on,” 32, 92,120, 156, 191 
Phrases, unusual, 1618, 147, 275 
Pia (Madonna), Pia de’ Tolomei, her death, 380 
Pichon (Thomas), his memoirs, 36 
Pickford (J.) on Hartley Coleridge, 474 
Darling (Grace), 279 
Dolby family, 207 
D’Orville MSS., 511 
Fea family, 473 
Hymn, “ Spirit of mercy,” 508 
Luther family, 49 
Mackenzie (Sir George), 227 
“Oh, bold and true,” 314 
Orcadian anecdote, 486 
Rodings, The, 246 
Sibbald (Sir Robert), 48 
Tomb, site of, 74 
Trevor family, 403 
University or “ trencher ” cap, 157 
Waldegrave (Ladies), 268 





Picton (Sir J. A.) on a Chinese junk in the Thames, 198 
** Engrossed in the public,” 32 
Liver, the bird, 350 
Medley (Samuel), 452 
“ Notes on Phrase and Inflection,” 92, 156 
Ogee : Ogive, 330 
Poor, their early housing and treatment, 181 
Rococo: Barocco, 271 
Pictures in Berlin wool, 328, 376, 458 
Pigeon pair, its meaning, 38 
Pigott (Sir William), Bart., of Dellbrook, 317 
Pilwe-bere in Chaucer, 245, 313, 374 
Pimlico, its derivation, 148, 253, 295, 357, 418 
Piper (H.) on Samuel Medley, 368 
Pitargo, its meaning, 130, 154 
Pius [X., his flight to Gaeta in 1848, 223, 353, 416 
Place-rhymes, Sussex, 341, 401 
Plantagenet (Richard), bastard son of Richard ITTI., 12 
Platt (W.) on a curious fact about bees, 367 
Mahdi, The, 258 
** Mind’s eye,” 175 
‘*Prevention is better than cure,” 217 
Proverb, French, 114 
Seal, Oriental, 112 
Play title wanted, 69 
“« Ployden’s face,” its meaning, 89, 212 
Pocahontas (Princess), her portrait, 508 
Pocket-sleeves, 365 
Poems, anonymous, 150, 237 
Polabian literature, 158 
Polampore, its meaning, 72, 138 
Pole (Cardinal Reginald), and the De la Poles, 18, 
158 ; his mother, 146 
Ponies, double, 24 
Ponty-sticker, his occupation, 204 
Poole (R. L.) on a song by Handel, 397 
Poor, their early housing and treatment, 181 
* Poor,” applied to the dead, 309 
Poor (H. P.) on Bridgham family, 9 
Pope (Alexander), his fan, 27 ; gifts and autographs, 
225 ; misquotation, 406 
Pope (Alexander), of Stepney, ob, 1665, 288 
Pope (Rev. Alexander), minister of Reay, 225 
Pope (Rev. Alexander), of Thruxton, Hants, 1630, 374 
Pope (T. G. P.) on grice or grise, 156 
Porson (R.), letter to Dr. Raine, 444, 511 
Port le Blanc, its locality, 267, 335 
Portrait of a lady, 34 
Portraits wanted, 229, 408 
Pos-bard, its meaning, 409 
Positivist calendar, 208 
Post Office perseverance, 6 
Postans (R. 8.) on polampore, 72 
Potter (G.) on Coleridge at Clevedon, 115 
Hadley, column at, 178 
Highgate, swearing on the horns at, 238 
Pram=Perambulator, 426, 515 
Prayer, ‘‘ on a patient or medecin,” 366 
Prester John, his arms, 470 
Price (C.) on the Mahdi, 258 
Price (J. E.) on statue of a Roman soldier, 176 
Samian ware, 216, 297 
Prideaux (W. F.) on Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,” 54, 254 
Goldsmith (O.), his “ Traveller,” 206 
Lamia as a proper name, 225 
“‘ Maclise Portrait Gallery,” 204 
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Prideaux (W. F.) on Shakspearian quotations ia “ A | Prujean Square or Court, whence its name, 348, 397 





Helpe to Discourse,” 304 Publishers, hints to, 305 
Prif-bard, its meaning, 409 Pugh (H.) on courtesy titles, 147 
Primrose Knights, their antiquity, 409 Pulpit anecdote, 244 
Princes, English, who have died abroad, 308, 471 Purkiss family, 503 
Printers, hints to, 305 Pygmalion and Galatea, 67 
Prior (Matthew), his birthplace, 209, 278, 455 Pyne (C. A.) on Thomas Bambridge, 39 
Processions, devotional and other, 156 Pyse, Bombay drivers’ call, 139 
Prophecy, Napoleonic, 17 ; of the year 1837, 369 . — 
Prout ( Father). See Rev. F. Mahony. > Q. =Qualitate qua, 156 » 
° Juarterings, royal, 98, 117 
Proverbs and Phrases :— Quaviver, its meaning and derivation, 288, 354, 390 
African, 188, 277, 418 Queen Hoo Hall, Herts, 329 
As tall as your knee, &c., 106 Quotations :— 
Asses’ bridge, 389 A careless shoe-string, 189, 219 
Bear-skin jobber, 9, 53, 73 A day’s journey of the sun, 10 
Beard upon the shoulder, 389, 453 A wealthy cit, grown old in trade, 229, 259 
Blijdschap doet het leuen verlanghen, 359, 455 Ancestral voices prophesying war, 260 
By-and-by, 34, 138 Boast not of day, 150 
Come in if you ‘re fat, 80 Choosing rather to record, 59 
Comparisons are odious, 114 Dreams are but interludes, 10, 39 
Dancing days are done, 428 Ecce Britannorum mos est laudabilis iste, 10 
Devil has hanged a dog, 219 Eternal vigilance: is the price of liberty, 169 
Down in the mouth, 9 Ex amore non querunt, 387 
Drawing the nail, 46 Far Cathay, 250, 319 
English devils versus French asses, 427 First you must creep along, 10 
Epsom prose, 89, 134 Had Neptune, when first he took charge of the 
Flying kites, 326, 394 sea, 229 
For the million. See Million. He thought with a smile, 70 
French, 248, 351 Houses, churches, mixed together, 59 
French leave, 133, 213, 279 How sweet, tho’ lifeless, 309, 339, 394 
Hill again a slack, 7 I slept and dreamed that life was beauty, 440 
I have spent my life laboriously dving nothing, In matters of commerce, 370, 399 
348, 410 In medio spatio mediocria firma locantur, 47, 
I hope to God, 129 135 
Ici on parle Frangais, 133, 213 In the woods of Arcady, 150, 237 
Ignorance is the mother of devotion, 320, 476 It was a glorious morning when we left, 349 
Il ne faut pas parler de corde, 89, 114 Lance to lance, and horse to horse, 360 
Je ne suis pas la rose, 447, 516 Leave me not wild, and drear, and comfortless, 
Jew’'s eye, 209, 298 229, 319 
Let sleeping dogs lie, 68, 173 Lord of the lion heart, 120 
London paved with gold, 358, 398, 457 Love and you will understand, 229 
Milestones, answering by, 186 Malus ubi bonum se simulat, 106 
Million : For the million, 245, 315 Ni Dieu, 170 
Mind’s eye, 175 O'erhead from the trees hunga garland fair, 390 
Never touch your eye but with your elbow, 289, Oh that in England there might be, 349 
396 Omne rarum carum, 19 
Old, 466, 498 Ones and twos, 470 
Once and away, 297, 336 Peace or woe for thee shall wait, 309 
Pay the piper, 248 Premia non ad magna pervenitur, 387, 419 
Pigs : An’t please the pigs, 149, 232 Sal et saliva, 428, 514 
Pill Garlick, 279 Secundum Hieronymum, 503 
Poker : By the holy poker, 156, 417 She hath a charm, 189, 219 
Prendre congé, 133, 218 Smiles form the channels of a future tear, 189, 219 
Prevention is better than cure, 76, 217, 296, 373 So naturalists observe a flea, 260, 377 
Ringing island, 228, 275, 318 Stately thy walls and holy are the prayers, 
Sauce for the goose is sauce fur the gander, 329, 390, 439 
395, 478 The anxious blessing of an only son, 510 
Spade: Call a spade a spade, 260 The eternal fitness of things, 20, 138, 238 
Stafford law, 346 | The fault of the Dutch, 370, 399 
Super naculum, 260, 398 The master hath need of the reapers, 290 
Sussex, 341, 401 The naked Briton here hath paused to gaze, 10 
Thames : To set the Thames on fire, 14, 156 The pure white arrow of the light, 309, 479 
The devil was sick, 400 The solitary monk who shook the world, 75, 139, 
Virtue is its own reward, 54, 395 | 157, 179, 277, 334 


Yorkshire, 266 The sun with his first smile, 189 
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Quotations :— 
The waies through which my wearie steps I 
guyde, 500 
They rode along, they rode away, 150, 237 
Time, that aged nurse, 390 
Time was made for slaves, 78 
"Twas whispered in heaven, 260 
Under the elms, 189 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs, 380 
Vere et absque dubio, 387 
Vivere diverso mortales more videntur, 490 
Vous qui pleurez un passé plein de charmes, 189 
Welcome by day, welcome by night, 28 
Were honours to be scann'd by long descent, 429 
When Fate has bid our Drama stop, 250 
Yes, I remember her, 349 
Qurnelius on Khedive, 449 


R. on Duke of Buckingham, 149 
Churchill (Arabella), 3&9 
R. (B.) on Helen, Ellen, &c., 352 
R. (E. 8.) on Berkeley and Maginn, 429 
Jocoseria, as a title, 468 
R. (F.) on Hoppner’s “ Sophia Western,” 49 
R, (F. N.) on Breda baronetage, 187 
Miniature, 289 
R. (J.) on a new Venerable, 46 
Vigo Bay bubble, 429 
x. (J. E. T.) on Cardinal Pole, 158 
R. (L. A.) on heraldic query, 228 
R. (M. H.) on “‘ Comparisons are odious,” 114 
Darling (Grace), 250 
R. (R.) on the Bishops’ Bible, 55 ; Cranmer’s, 114, 312 
Dandy, its meaning, 135 
Goodwin Sands and Tenterden steeple, 73 
Gree, its meaning, 216 
Hurly-burly, 38 
Lilith : Lamia, 177 
Lupton (Thomas Goff), 75 
Marston (John), phrases employed by, 315 
Shakspeare (W.) and the Bible, 145 
“Solitary monk,” &c., 157 
Wheale=Sanies, 53 
R. (W. F.) on ‘‘ Let sleeping dogs lie,” 173 
Rabbits, their ravages, 427, 495 
Race (Daniel), of the Bank of England, 18 
Ralegh family, 367 
Rample (Col.), 1647, 89 
Randall (J.) on Annandale’s ‘‘ Ogilvie,” 446 
Bibliography of Utopias, 84 
Book-buying, plea for, 137 
Bryan's “‘ Dictionary of Painters,” 516 
Entente, double, 356 
Illiteracy, 455 
Salkinson (Rev. J. E.), 74 
Transmogrify, 477 
Words, new, 67, 237 
Randolph (£.) on Count Baldassare Castiglione, 368 
Corbobyll, its meaning, 347 
Pius IX., his flight to Gaeta, 223 
Ranking (B. M.) on King Stephen and the hostage, 347 
Reade (Charles), his death, 320 
Réchauffage, misapplied word, 406 
Reciprocity, origin of the word, 406, 497 
Red Castle, Wales, 16 
Redway (G.) on bowling, a game, 116 





Reform, necessary, 506 
Reformade, its meaning, 348, 432, 511 
Reformers, painting of the, 249, 294, 317 
Regiments, Scottish, 51, 172, 197, 290, 338, 416; 
bonnet of Highland, 229 
Reginaldus on Sir James Reynolds, 16 
Regiomontanus predicted the Armada, 88, 277 
Registers, of Welsh churches, 38 ; printed parochial, 
54; Dissenting, 309, 415, 434 
Regnal years, 468 
Reid (A. G.) on smuggling and witchcraft, 466 
Reigate, map of, its engraver, 447 
Religious delusion in 1300, 107 
Rengelheim (Counts of), their arms, 330 
Representatives, paid, 29, 158 
Republican calendar, 138 
tesentment, its original meaning, 69 
‘* Resurgam,” inscription at St. Paul's Cathedral, 485 
Revolution Jubilee, 1788, 108, 214, 298 
Reynolds (G.), “‘ Mysteries of the Court of London,” 57 
Reynolds (Sir James), of Castle Camps, 16 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua), his portrait of Earl Fitz- 
william, 468, 511 
Rhodocanakis (Constantine) and Charles IT., 507 
Richard of Cirencester, his ‘‘ Itinerary,” 10, 118, 27 
Richard of Coningsborough, 226, 353 
Richard ITL., his illegitimate son, 12 
Rigaud (G.) on the bangu bell, 312 
Canoe, first pleasure, 198 
Grace in hall, 433 
Harvest wage in time of old, 256 
‘*In medio epatio,” &c., 135 
Mahdi, The, 198 
Reformers, painting of the, 294 
Scottish regiments, 173 
Ubiquarians, 498 
Riley (F. G.) on tip of a cow’s tongue, 315 
Ring, old emerald, 88 
Ring posies, 348, 412 
Rings of serjeants-at-law, 446, 511 
Ripaille, French noun, 55 
Rizzio (David), was he a Jesuit ? 168 
Roberts (E. J.) on Watkinson family, 87 
Robinson (Henry), 1731, his family, 89 
Robinson (N.) on Jones family, 507 
Roche (Regina Mary), author of “Children of the 
Abbey,” 509 
Rochead family of Craigleith, 408 
Rococo, origin of the word, 166, 271, 376, 436 
Rodings, The, Essex, 246, 292 
Roebuck (John Arthur), his tomb, 240 
Rogers (J. E. T,.) on gersuma or gersinna, 158 
Impropriations, 51 
Oxford coroner’s roll, 41 
Roman altar discovered in Lincoln, 245 
Roman Catholic burial-ground, 1790, 288 
Roman legion described, 88, 256 
Roman soldier, statue of, 29, 176 
Romano-British Liturgy, 14 
Romany language of coin, 467 
Romany tongue, 394, 504 
Rooke (Major-General Heyman), his wife, 248 
Rosa (Salvator), his etchings, 289, 336 
Roscoe (William), his ancestry and biography, 76 
Rosemary on heraldic shield versus heraldic lozenge, 113 
Rotherham (Abp.), bis parentage, 298 
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Rougham charter, 23 
Round (P. Z.) on Harvey’s “‘ Letter-Book,” 419 
St. Jerome quoted, 508 
Totemism among Anglo-Saxons, 494 
“ Roundheads before Pontefract,” 68, 137 
Rouse (D.) on parallel passages, 286 
Royal surname, 108, 338 
Ruby d’Or on King James's “Book of Sports,” 8 
Rule (F.) on Petty France, 418 
Pitargo, its meaning, 154 
** Sentimental Journey,” 18 
Sun-dial inscription, 295 
Trinnettier child, 377 
Ubiquarians, 498 
Russell (Lady) on Collet or Colet family, 437 
Commoner, first, 236 
Engraving, old, 249 
Forster family, 311 
Halsaker, Boynacle, and Satriston, 10 
Henshaw family, 349, 368, 511 
Montacute (Lord), 235 
** Ringing island,” 318 
Russell (Rev. J. F.), his death, 300 
Rutterkin on R. Sulivan, 512 
Rye family, 168 


(A.) on Pitargo, 130 
(A. C.) on Sir William Gordon, 370 
Mitchell (Mrs.), 236 
(B. W.) on London levels, 494 
. (C. B.) on hodmondod, 197 
(C. W.) on Bayley surname, 168 
Glastonbury thorn, 16 
Manx language, 34 
(D.) on lines by Sheffington, 509 
. (D. A.) on lead carving, 208 
Pantin and Vauxhall, 208 
. (F. G.) on the first pleasure canoe, 237 
Effigies, wooden, 75 
Tomb, site of, 75 
. (F. L.) on Lloydia serotina, 397 
Windsbraut, its meaning, 416 
. (G.) on Dissenting registers, 434 
. (J.), Gent., pseudonym, 54 
. (J.) on the meaning of “‘ Capps,” 214 
Jackson (Sir Peter), 116 
Leeke (Sir J. O.), Bart., 16 
(J. B.) on perlequing, 84 
. (J. C. L,) on Sir Robert Aston, 447 
. (J. F.) on Marden, a pseudonym, 228 
. (J. J.) on disfranchised boroughs, 449 
. (M. 8.) on the sun dancing at Easter, 390 
8. (R.) on a paraphrase of Obadiah, 469 
. (T.) on Brighton in 1747, 265 
Burns (Robert), unpublished letter by, 25 
Epitaph, poetical, 365 
Fea family, 472 
Forfarshire, history of, 175 
Ossian, his authenticity, 127 
Pope (A.) and the Rev. A. Pope, 225 
. (T. W. W.) on Royal surname, 338 
. (W. H. H.) on Willellmus filius Stur, 49 
. (W. 8. L.) on the Duke of Albany, 308 
Paper-hangers, female, 288 
Peasant costumes in England, 508 
Sun-dial inscription, 248 
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S. (W. S. L.) on L. da Vinci's ‘* Last Supper,” 507 
Sabbath as a name for Sunday, 348, 436 
St. Aloes, church dedicated to, 447 
St. Amand and De Albini, houses of, 65 
St. Botolph, Aldgate, first church, 249 
St. Fergus and linen-weaving, 269 
St. Fursey, meaning of his name, 509 
St. George, red and white rose of, 405 
St. Golder, 287, 354, 395 
St. Jerome quoted, 508 
St. John family at Battersea, 222 
St. Julian, bis parents, 49, 176, 278 
St. Michel, Mont, causeway to, 226 
St. Nicholas identical with Nicodemus, 428 
St. Paul a *‘joly” man, 117 
St. Paul's Cathedral, its “ Resurgam ” inscription, 485 
St. Swithin on birthday books, 296 
St. Thomas’s Day, custom on, 168, 278, 316 
St. William of Norwich, 348, 430 
Saints, their pictures, 488 
Sachs (Hans) and the story of Sir P. Calthorpe, 484 
Sackville Street, no lamp-posts in it, 87 
Sackville (S. G. S.) on Marshal Conway, 149 
Heraldic query, 129 
Sale (John), LL.D., M.P., his wife, 488 
Salkinson (Rev. J. E.), Hebrew scholar, 28, 74 
Salt, in magical rites, 461 ; used at baptism, 428, 514 
Salter (S. J. A.) on elecampane, 48 
Master of the Chancery, 228 
Saltire on a paraphrase of Horace, 389 
Tennyson (Lord), quotation from, 267 
Samian ware, works on, 87, 137, 216, 255, 279, 297 
Sansom (James), of the Turners’ Company, 368 
Satchell (T.) on Mascoll of Plumsted, 107 
Words, archaic, 129 
Satriston surname, 10 
Saunderson (Nicholas), blind mathematician, 96 
Savage (E. B.) on A.M. : P.M., 516 
It, for its, 378 
Manx coins, 314 
“ The eternal fitness of things,” 238 
Savile (Samuel), of Mexborough, 0b. 1660, 308, 372 
Sawyer (F. E.) on coming of age, 378 
Beachy Head, 393 
“ By the holy poker,” 417 
Dissenting registers, 415 
Judicial costume, 464 
Montague (Viscount), 377 
Royal surname, 108 
Scavelman, its meaning, 427 
“ Super naculum,” 398 
Sussex place-rhymes and local proverbs, 341, 401 
Totemism amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 429 
Words, new, 426 
Scamblands, a field-name, 249, 299 
Scarlett (B. F.) on colours for the months, 154 
Danganmore (Lords), 195 
Dissenting registers, 415 
Forman (Simon), 231 
Registers, printed parish, 54 
Scarlett (Nathaniel), 473 
Scottish regiments, 51 
Serjeants’ rings, 511 
Scarlett (Nathaniel), his biography, 329, 473 
Scavelman, its meaning, 427, 518 
Scherren (H.) on special funeral services, 387 
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Scherren (H.) on ‘‘ High mall,” 250 
“Oppa yiic, 36 
Vegetarianism, 31 
Schiller (Fred.), translation of his “ Knight of Tog- 
genburg,” 330, 376, 407, 457 
Schimmelpenninck (Mary Anne), her biography, 248, 
2 


95 

School: Shoal, their etymology, 286 

School prizes, inscriptions in, 148, 274, 373 

Schoolboy rhyme, 250, 379 

Schubert (Franz), his “‘ Knight of Toggenburg.” See 
F. Schiller. 

Schumann (Robert), translations of his “ Stirb lieb und 
Freud,” 330, 376 

Scilly Isles, their French name, 448 

Scolding, medieval punishment for, 365 

Scott family, 298 

Scott (Sir Walter), the original Lady Bellenden, 17 ; 
names in “ Woodstock,” 248, 351; his rod, 505; 
“ morse ” in the ‘* Monastery,” 507 

Scottish regiments, 51, 172, 197, 290, 338 

Scotus on J. C. Wood, painter, 369 

Scrofula, touching for, 39 

Scullery, its etymology, 183 

Scullion, its etymology, 183 

Sculthorp (H.) on executions at Execution Dock, 337 

Family, oldest in England, 503 
Pimlico, its derivation, 357 

Scutage Rolls, 469 

Seal: “ Under flying seal,” 228 

Seals, of American bishops, 37 ; Oriental, 112 

Sedgemoor, battle of, 1685, 107 

Senancour (E. P. de), author, 460 

Serjeants-at-law, their rings, 446, 511 

Serpents’ food, 68 

Seymour (Richard), his “ Gamesters,” 321, 381, 498 

Shadwell (J. L.) on degradation from knighthood, 513 

Shag-ear’d spelt shag-hair’d, 8, 133 

Shakspeare (William), and the Bible, 145 ; votive in- 
scription on his bust, 165 ; Garrick’s “ Testimonies ” 
to, 165; Ashbourne portrait, 270 ; bibliography, 
325; two omissions from his works, 444 ; Capell’s 
“Notes to Shakespeare,’ 449, 518 ; first perform- 
ance of his plays at Oxford, 449 ; and the Stratford 
enclosure, 463 ; his Bible, 487, 516 

Shakspearian quotations in ‘‘ A Helpe to Discourse,” 
304, 374 


Shakspeariana :— 


Cymbeline, Act iii. sc. 4 : ‘Some jay of Italy,” | 


&e., 166 


Hamlet, Act i. sc. 4: “ And to the manner | 


born,” 120; “ Would sort itself from the 
celestial bed,” 166 
Henry IV. Pt. Il. Actii.sc. 4: ‘* Dead elm,” 166 
King Lear, Act iii. sc. 4: ‘ Childe Rowland,” 87 
Lover’s Complaint, 1. 26 : “‘ Lend,” 87, 138, 252 
Macbeth, Act iv. sc. 2: “‘ Shag-ear’d,” 8, 133 
Merchant of Venice, Bassanio styled a ‘‘ fortune 
hunter,” 128 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii. se. 2 : 
set-pated choughs,” 345, 396, 470 
Richard ITI., Act ii. sc, 1: ‘‘ Port le Blanc,” 267 
Twelfth Night, origin of its title, 165; Act ii. 
sc. 3: “Testril,” 460; sc. 5: “ Or play with 
my some rich jewel,” 166, 346 


> 
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Sharman (J.) on unusual phrases, 275 
Sheffington, lines by, 509 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), his vegetarianism, 30 ; 
Campe’s edition of “Queen Mab,” 32, 52; his essay 
**On Love,” 359 
Shelly (C. E.) on Q.Q—Qualitate qua, 156 
Shelly (J.) on Samuel Daniel, 515 
Sheriffs, pricking for, 250, 294, 336 
Shillitoe family, 398 
Ships in a calm approaching each other, 309 
Shoal: School, their etymology, 286 
Shorter (Sir John), Lord Mayor of London, 509 
Shotover, its derivation, 407 
Shrovetide rhyme, 388 
Sibbald (Sir Robert), his death and burial, 48 
** Sicle boones,” its meaning, 349 
Sigma on the Duke of Albany, 472 
Helen, Ellen, Eleanor, &c., 287 
Sikes (J. C.) on “ Flying kites,” 326 
Liver, the bird, 350 
Parallel passages, 266 
** Vesica piscis,” 410 
Silent— Dark, 95 
Simmonds (P. L.) on new words, 114 
Simms (Edward), a veteran organist, 385 
Simms (J. R.) on Staffordshire bibliography, 488 
Simpson (J.) on Isaac Cruikshank, 475 
Dove family, 417 
Simpson-Baikie (E.) on Philip Stanhope, 498 
Sims (R.) on portraits wanted, 408 
Sinclair (J. C.) on Rochead : Morrison : Goldman, 408 
Sinecures, former, 347 
Singing, congregational, in churches, 407 
Singleton, its meaning, 376 
Sinsokie (Princess) inquired after, 348 
Situate for situated, 248 
Skeat (W. W.) on “‘ Anglo-Saxon,” 302, 446 
Baso, its meaning, 56 
“ By-and-by,” 3 
Cambric, its etymology, 245 
Eftures, no such word, 245 
Fellowship, its meanings, 17 
G4, its etymology, 14 
Hemigranica, 74 
Offal, its etymology, 155, 231 
“ Phrase and Inflection,” 32, 130, 191 
Proverbs, old, 498 
Quaviver, its etymology, 390 
* Setting the Thames on fire,” 14 
Sulphur, its etymology, 471 
Thethorne tree, 245 
Transmogrify, 517 
W, F, V, interchanged, 132 
Warine wose, 17 
Skellum, its meaning and derivation, 99 
Skevington (T. W.) on Rev. Edward Baldwyn, 427 
Slater (W. B.) on vegetarianism, 32 
Sleeves used as pockets, 365 
Sloper (E.) on Asega Book of the Frisians, 48 
Smith (Abraham), of Lindrick or Mollart Grange, 
Ripon, 129 
Smith (Abraham), Rector of Great Cotes, Linc., 107 
Smith (K.) on the age of ivy, 388 
Smith (N. C.) on Abraham Smith, 107, 129 
Smith's “‘ Dictionary of Mythology,” omissions from, 
486 
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Smuggling and witchcraft, 466 
Solemn League and Covenant, signatures to, 370, 396, 
414, 457, 476 
Selly (E.) on Lord Bacon, 57 
Bisom’s Inn, 50 
Boroughs, disfranchised, 450 
Capell (E.), his “ Notes to Shakespeare,” 518 
Cromwell (Oliver), Leti’s life of, 51 
Dance (Nathaniel), 70 
Dandy, its derivation, 35 
** Edict of Nantes,” 147 
Elecampane, 1)1 
F. (Lady), 1550, 136 
FitzGeorge (Tho. Dunckerley), 392 
Fitzwilliam (Earl) painted by Reynolds, 511 
Forman (Simon), 230 
Gray (Thomas), 216, 355 
Henrietta Maria, her death, 476 
Henry VIITI., his tomb, 514 
King (George), engraver, 189 
Lamb (C.), his “ Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 493 
** London paved with gold,” 398 
Luther family, 115 
Mascall of Plumsted, 178 
Nonsuch Palace, 233 
Pestilence in 1521, 317 
Petty France, 295 
Prujean Square, 397 
Quaviver, a fish, 354 
Rabbits, their ravages, 495 
** Roast Beef of Old England,” 155 
Transmogrify, 476 
Turtle as food, 114 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 234 
Wolsey (Cardival), his portraits, 385 
Somerset, traces of the Danes in, 265 
Somersetshire ballad, 328 
Somersetshire parish names, notes on, 43, 101, 161, 
276, 318 
Somersetshire Visitation, 1623, by R. Mundy, 469 
Somerville family, 368 


Songs and Ballads :— 

Abraham Newland, 156 

Blue-cap for Me, 274 

British Soldier's Grave, 109 

Chesapeake and Shannon, 156 

Dandy O, 136 

Ecclesiastical, 36 

German historical, 428, 458 

Hey, my kitten, 73 

Lady Greensleeves, 120 

Oh, bold and true, 133, 274, 314 

Oriel grace cup, 173 

Red Cross Knight, 73 

Rich and Poor ; or, Saint and Sinner, 148, 217 

Roast Beef of Old England, 108, 137, 155 

Says Plato, why should man be vain! 69, 176 

Sir Henry kissed, 10 

Somersetshire, 328 

Speed, speed, my fleet vessel, 108, 214 
Sorlingues (Les iles), French for Scilly Isles, 448 
Soul, playing for the, 208, 275 
Southern Cross, American order, 169, 237 
Spanish libraries, 305 


| Spanish theatrical history, 307 
| Spaur (Count) noticed, 416 
Spilting cloth, an obsolete word, 246 
Spread, its provincial pronunciation, 15 
Spurn-point, a game, 247, 315 
Squire family, 453 
Stafford barony, 387 
Stafford (Mary, Lady), and Richard Blome, 327 
Staffordshire bibliography, 458 
Staid v. Stayed, 246 
Stainton (Joseph), watchmaker at Keswick, 506 
Stamford “‘ town music,” 247 
Stammel, its meaning, 75 
Stamper, an actor, 348 
Stanhope (Philip), illegitimate son of the Earl ot 
Chesterfield, 429, 498 
Stanley (Dean), error ia his ‘‘ Memorials of Westmin- 
ster Abbey,” 46 
Stapleton (William), London clockmaker, 188 
Star, supposed, Humboldt’s error concerning, 33 
Statius, second Aldine edition of his ‘* Sylvw,” 400 
Statue, lines on, 105 
Stauro: In stauro, its meaning, 187 
Staves, white, 329 
Steam navigation, early, 508 
Stephen (King) and the hostage, 347, 398 
Stephens (F. G.) on Marshal Conway, 195 
Stereotyper, early, 209, 273 
Sterne (Laurence), continuation of the ‘‘ Sentimental 
Journey,” 18 
Stickleback, its derivation, 448 
tilwell (J. P.) on Cunningham family, 417 
Stirling earldom, 187 
Stochen (J. J.) on Leigh Hunt, 308 
Stone (G. S.) on statue of a Roman soldier, 29 
Story of an Uriental monarch, 497 
Stowe Missal, 14 
Stratton (T.) on Cinchrim, 55 
Ossian, his authenticity, 272 
Scotch regiments, 416 
Tombstone, Highland, 327 
Watches, seconds hands on, 295 
Stray as a noun substantive, 269, 351 
Stredder (E.) on Huntingdon Castle, 86 
Strix on Admiral Benbow, 175, 238 
Boleyn (George), 457 
Dance (Nathaniel), 70 
Fowler family, 15 
Heraldic queries, 368, 398, 416 
Manny (Sir Walter), 377 
Newcastle-on-Tyne directory, 29 
University or ‘‘ trencher ” cap, 18 
Strother (A.) on Dissenting registers, 309 
Heraldic query, 112 
Stur: Willelmus filius Stur, 49, 254, 295 
Suffolk, books and MSS. relating to, 89, 136 
Sulivan (R.), his biography and writings, 427, 512 
Sulphur, its etymology, 426, 471 
Sun, blue and green, 265 ; its eclipses, 390, 439, 496 ; 
dancing on Easter Day, 390, 456 
Sunday first called ‘‘ the Sabbath,” 348, 436 
Sun-dial inscription, 248, 295 
Sunflower in heraldry, 335 
Sunsets : After-glow, 265 
Superville (Daniel de), of Rotterdam, 175 
Surnames ending in o and oe, 428 
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Sussarara, its meaning, 85, 132 
Sussex iron, 120, 157 
Sussex place-rhymes and local proverbs, 341, 401 
Sutton Poyntz, “ holy thorn ” at, 97 
Sutton (C. W.) on anonymeus works, 30, 45 
Sweating sickness. See Pestilence. 
Sweeting (W. D.) on Dove family, 377 
St. Thomas’s Day custom, 316 
Schoolboy rhyme, 379 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 235 
Swinburne (E.) on Cotton and Seymour's “ Game- 
asters,” 498 
Sykes (W.) on lion year, 266 
Parliament, Long, 326 
Rample (Col.), 89 
Reciprocity, origia of the word, 406 
Richard of Coningsborough, 226 
Savile (Samuel), 308 
Symbolism, book on, 286 
Sympathy, its Folk-lore, 426 
Sywi on Scott family: Abp. Rotherham, 298 


T. (F. St. J.)on Thackeray’s parents, 492 
T. (G. D.) on Earl Fitzwilliam painted by Reynolds, 
468 
Grosvenor (General) : General Wolfe, 9 
T. (M.) on “‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 67 
T. (N.) on ‘* Dean of Badajos,” 255 
T. (S.) on dates on fonts, 14 
Tagg (J.) on Rev. R. Harris, 328 
Tallack (T. R.) on Sir J. O. Leeke, 297 
Tancock (O. W.) on “ New English Dictionary,” 310 
Philamort, its meaning, 134 
Pilwe-bere in Chaucer, 313 
Tanner (C.), animal painter, 29 
Tar, its etymology, 405, 474 
Tavern signs : Bisom’s Inn, 8, 50 ; Dewdrop, 169, 197 
Taylor (J.) on heraldic query, 298 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 234 
Taylor (Bp. Jeremy), his “ Holy Living and Dying,” 
50, 116; error in his “ Life of Christ,’’ 116, 193 ; 
his vocabulary, 447 
Tea, afternoon, 506 
Telephony two hundred years ago, 425 
Tempers, Society of, 489 
Tempest (A.) on Bealraper, 73 
Hutton Cranswick font, 174 
Temas, its meaning, 14 
Teniers (David), his ‘‘ Philosopher,” 168 
Tennis, its etymology, 58, 335, 394 
Tennis court, part of it called France, 148, 178, 197 
Tennyson (Lord), forgery of first edition of ‘‘In 
Memoriam,” 143; early sonnet by, 205, 333; 
criticisms upon “ Maud,” 208, 298, 317, 338 ; 
quotation from, 267, 297 ; his ‘“‘ ancle ” and “‘ankle,” 
326 ; queries concerning his ‘‘ Princess,” 440 
Tennysoniana, 26 
Terry (F. C. B.) on armistice, 299 
Ballet, its meanings, 98, 395 
Birthday books, 186 
Blunder, curious, 7 
Broad-arrow, 294 
Cambric, its derivation, 352 
Channel tunnel, 348 
Chitty-face, 299 
Christmas cards, 66 


Terry (F. C. B.) on Crinklepouch—Sixpence, 170 
Dandy, its derivation, 319 
Distressed, use of the word, 215 
** Down in the mouth,” 9 
Foggy, its meaning, 195 
Folk-lore of death, 288 
Goose House. 36 
Green apron, 54 
Highgate, swearing on the horns at, 238 
Hyrned, its meaning, 437 
** In medio spatio,” &c., 135 
Lamb and mint sauce, 448 
** London paved with gold,” 358 
Mince-pie mysteries, 158 
Mince pier, 213 
Mould of the head, 13 
Niagara, its pronunciation, $32 
Nose itching, 355 
Oakum, its old spelling, 6 
Palaver, its derivation, 517 
Petting stone, 298 
‘* Phrase and Inflection,” 33, 131, 192 
Pill Garlick, 279 
* Ployden’s face,” 212 
Reformade, its meaning, 433 
Skellum, its meaning, 99 
Spanish libraries, 305 
Spurn-point, a game, 247 
** Stafford law,” 346 
Stammel, its meaning, 75 
Transmogrify, 477 
Ush= Usher, 47 
** Virtue is its own reward,” 54 
Warine wose, 155 
Words, new, 515 
Teutonic words in English, 144 
Thackeray (F. St. J.) on the ravages of rabbits, 495 
Thackeray (W. M.), mistake in his “ Virginians,” 365; 
error in “ The Newcomes,” 387; tombs of his 
grandparents and parents, 446, 491 
Thames, frost fair on, 1814, 307, 373 
Thames and Isis. See /sis. 
The, before a name or title, 520 
Theatre pit, women in, 306, 337 
Thedeikon on Boy Bishop of Norwich, 430 
Theobald (M.) on a bell inscription, 308 
Theta on Freemantle and other families, 248 
Thethorne tree, 245 
Thompson (G. H.) on Grace Darling, 190 
Hanging in chains, 116 
Petting stone, 188 
Thompson (W.) on small coats of armour, 188 
Thomson (Charles West), American poet, 447 
Thornborough on Miss Chetwynd, 49 
Thorp on medical works and charms, 370 
Modoc Indians, 370 
Thorpe, Surrey, and the Wapshot family, 468 
Thurgood (R. M.) on boon days, 433 
Eftures, its meaning, 355 
Nursery rhyme, 373 
Pigeon pair, 38 
Tim (Tiny) on bonnet of the Highland regiments, 229 
Timmins (S.) on the Ashbourne portrait of Shak- 
speare, 270 





Shakspearian bibliography, 325 
Tite (Prince) and George II., 389, 434, 494, 517 
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Titles : Master, 67, 152, 258 ; transmission of courtesy, 
147, 232 ; Esquire, 340 ; Khedive, 449 
Toby-jugs, 20 
Todhunter (Isaac), his letters, 470 
Tol Pedn Penwith, Cornish place-name, 449 
Tole (F. A.) on bowling, the game, 257 
Fotheringay Castle, 495 
Tolomei (Pia de’), her death, 380 
Tomb, site of, 9, 74 
Tombs, wooden, 11, 75, 214 
Tombstone, Highland, 327 
Tomlinson (G. W.) on portrait of a lady, 35 
Torrington (Earl of), Baron of Torbay, 329, 393 
Totemism amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 429, 494 
Towns, list of English, 38 
Tr. (Ch.) on a plea for book-buying, 86 
Italian pharmacy, 156 
Trafalgar, battle of, MS. account by a participant, 
261, 283 
Trained band and militia, 228 
Transmogrify, origin of the word, 449, 476, 517 
Tree of liberty, 320, 495 
Trelawny Papers, obsolete words in, 246, 405, 478 
Tresmeer, Cornwall, its ancient church bells, 255 
Trevor family, Barons Trevor of Bromham, 403 
Trial by almanac, 209, 299, 316 
Trinket, a sail, 170 
Trinnettier child, its meaning, 307, 
Trousers first worn in England, 155 
Triibner (C.) on a plea for book-buying, 197 
Triibner (Nicholas), his death, 280 
Trush, an obsolete word, 246 
Truth on Sir Charles Blicke, 308 
Newton family, 270 
Quarterings, royal, 117 
Tull (N. T.), painter, 389, 497 
Tulse Hill, why so called, 189, 236, 354 
Tunnel, longest in England, 80 
Tupper family, 212, 277 
Turner (W.) on Cazoose, 254 
Turnerelli (Peter), sculptor, 18 
Turtle as food, its introduction, 69, 114 
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Ubiquarians or Ubiquitarians, 448, 498 
Udal (J. 8.) on heraldic shield versus heraldic lozenge, 
150 
Ulysses, legend of his voyage, 370 
“Unassoiled by violence,” 253 
Unconscionable, early use of the word, 367 
University or ‘‘ trencher ” cap, 18, 52, 157 
University periodicals, 207 
Unoften : ‘‘ Not unoften,” 267 
Unton charity payments, 125, 202, 242, 343 
Upton (W. H.) on Somersetshire Visitation, 1623, 469 
Urban on a plea for book-buying, 157 
Clement's Inn, 226 
Republican calendar, 138 
Urling (R. D.) on Cheshire Wesleyans, 196 
Ush= Usher, a verb, 47 
Utopias, bibliography of, 84 


V, W, F, interchanged, 94, 132, 251 

V. (A.) on Archibald Hamilton, 408 

V. (F. L. H.) on Rev. W. Gilpin, 22 

V. (M.) on Shrovetide rhyme, 388 

V. (V.H.1.L.1.C.1.) on Nathaniel Scarlett, 473 





Vaux (Laurence), his ‘‘ Catechism,” 429 
Vauxhall in 1748, 208 
Vegetarianism, its bibliography, 30, 335 
Venables (E.) on Boy Bishop of Norwich, 430 
Brasses, missing, 74 
“ Capoldowe,” 488 
Houses first numbered, 98 
Reformade, its meaning, 432 
Sicle boones, 433 
Venerable, a new, 46 
Venice, its last Doge, 98 
Ventre St. Gris, 156, 417 
Verbs, new, 469 
Verti on aurichalcum, 113 
Verulam on the battle of Leipzig, 309 
Vesica piscis, its meaning, 327, 409, 475 
Viator on Craine and Cambie families, 28 
Hayes (Sir Henry), 10 
Victoria (Queen), her estimate of Napoleon III., 247, 
334 
Vienna, second centenary of its liberation from the 
Turks, 106 
Vigo Bay bubble, 429, 515 
Vincent (M.) on Christian names, 437 
Vincent (W.) on ecclesiastical ballads, 36 
Epitaph at Witton, 438 
Hadham Hall, 334 
Knighthood, degradation from, 448 
Spread, its pronunciation, 15 
Vinci (Leonardo da), his “‘ Last Supper,” 507 
Virgil, ** Aineid,” bk. ix. 296-9, 276 
** Virgin Martyr,’’ words in, 260, 398 
** Virgo pronoris,” bell inscription, 188, 237, 257 
Voltaire (F. M. A.), his residence in London, 287 
Vowel (Peter), ob. 1654, 348, 435, 494 
Vyvyan (E. R.) on boots on the table unlucky, 66 
Louis X VII., book about, 368 
Orthopedic, 48 


W, its consonant power, 386 
W, V, F, interchanged, 94, 132, 251 
W. (C. F. S.) on decani and cantoris, 454 
Knighthood, degradation from, 513 
Tite (Prince), 434 
Wraxall (Sir Nathaniel), 457 
W. (E. 8.) on ‘* morse ” in Scott's “ Monastery,” 607 
W. (F.) on Simon Forman, 231 
Hair powder in France, 232 
W. (F. J.) on Cardinal Pole, 18 
W. (H.) on Nathaniel Dance, 71 
Rooke (Major-General), his wife, 248 
Seals of American bishops, 87 
Superville (Daniel de), 175 
W. (H. A.) on grace in hall, 369 
Hunting the wren, 506 
W. (H. 8.) on Countess of Dunraven, 17 
Williamite wars in Ireland, 54 
W. (J.) on Post Office perseverance, 6 
W. (J.J. W.) on gentleman crossing-sweeper, 493 
Menu, fifteenth century, 387 
W. (R.) on a discovery at Chelsea, 375 
** Dewdrop” Inn, 197 
Fitzhardinge crest, 489 
** Window of the Kentish Fire,” 170 
W. (T.) on pigeon pair, 38 
Somersetshire parish names, 44 
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W. (T. T.) on devices wanted, 87 
W. (W.) on Red Castle, 16 
Wade (E. F.) on Thomas Wride, 328 
‘Waggoner (M. 0.) on Benedict Arnold, 156 
Wake silver, its meaning, 467 
Wake (A.) on Coningsby family, 367 
Wakerley family, co. Notts, 448 
Waldegrave (Ladies), the three, painting by Reynolds, 
268, 297 
Walford (C.) on King’s Printing House, 408 
Trial by almanac, 209 
Walford (E.) on Calais under the English, 413 
Cannon Street, 26 
Christian names, 438 
Daniel (Samuel), 359 
Dotheboys Hall, 270 
** Epsom prose,” 89 
** Fingers before forks,” 408 
Forster family, 312 
George IV., his signature, 338 
Grace in hall, 433 
Hunt (Leigh), 415 
Illiteracy, 407 
Jockeys, their dress, 48 
“L. (L. E.),” 88 
Latin distich, 257 
Lytton (Lord) on Mitford, 226 
Medal, curious, 29 
Montague (Viscount), 257 
Motto for founder of a “‘ people’s park,” 246 
“* Never touch your eye,” &c., 289 
Nonsuch Palace, 178, 233 
Northamptonshire saying, 106 
Palaver, its derivation, 447 
Peel (Sir R.) and Lord Melbourne, 486 
“* Reminiscences of Half a Century,” 9 
Rodings, The, 292 
Roman soldier, statue of, 177 
Roscoe (William), 76 
Sabbath=Sunday, 348 
Schimmelpenninck (Mrs.), 295 
Sheriffs, pricking for, 336 
** Suspensions on the Dominant,” 283 
Verbs, new, 469 
“Virgo pronoris,” 237 
Wig, episcopal, 434 
“ Wooden walls,” 429 
Yorkshire sayings, 266 
Walgrave (S.) on Vaux’s “Catechism,” 429 
Wallace (C. H.) on Reformades, 348 
Waller (John), of Trinity College, Dublin, 89 
Wallis (A.) on bangu bell, 313 
Bell inscription, 375 
Calais under the English, 413 
Colophon, 170 
** Dean of Badajos,” 352 
FitzGeorge (Tho. D.), 347 
Heraldic query, 268 
James (Thomas), stereotyper, 273 
Leech (John), his etchings, 366 
Pestilence in England, 1521, 510 
Poems, spurious editions of, 465 
Ring posies, 412 
Shakspearian quotations in “A Helpe to Dis- 
course,” 374 
“ Tennyson” forgery, 143 





Wallis (G.) on polampore, 72 
Waltonian queries, 447, 512 
Wapping, shrine of St. John at, 8 
Wapshot family, the oldest in England, 468, 503 
Ward (C. A.) on coming of age, 436 
‘* Beard upon the shoulder,” 453 
Cagliostro (Count), 488 
Cerberus, the myth, 478 
Chitty-face, 345 
Colophon, 171 
Distinctly, use of the word, 238 
Distressed, use of the word, 215 
Falkener (Everard), 209 
Fly-leaf, why so called, 76 
French proverbs, 351 
Harris (Rev. R.), 395 
Have, use of the word, 113 
Hodmondod, 197 
“ King’s Head” Tavern, 468 
Melancholy, sayings about, 368 
Mob-place, 189 
Motto for book of quotations, 256 
Muller (Andrew), 169 
Norway, name of King of Spain, 149 
Nostradamus, 431 
** Prevention is better than cure,” 77, 373 
Reciprocity, origin of the word, 497 
Rococo: Barocco, 272 
Sabbath and Sunday, 436 
* Sal et saliva,” 514 
Serpents’ food, 68 
Ubiquarians, 448 
Vegetarianism, 30 
** Vesica piscis,” 409 
** Virtue is its own reward,” 395 
Voltaire (F. M. A.), 287 
Wild (Dr. Robert), 235 
Words, obsolete, 478 
Warde family, 247 
Wardell family, co. Durham, 328 
Wardour Castle, South Wilts, 268 
Warine wose, in “ Piers of Fullham,” 17, 155 
Warner (T.) on Tull, painter, 497 
Warren (C. F. 8.) on an African proverb, 277 
Armour, small coats of, 257 
Ashkey, 57 
Barlow (Bishop), 131, 277, 490 
Dunckerley (Thomas), 393 
Epsom prose, 134 
Hodmondod, 196 
Lloyd (Wm.), Bishop of St. Asaph, 136 
Miniature, costume of, 336 
Nash (Thomas), 434 
Romano-British Liturgy, 14 
Stanhope (Philip), 498 
Tennyson (Lord), quotation from, 297 
** Virgo pronoris,” 237 
Was, for had, 326 
Wasp: Weapon, their etymology, 83 
Watches, seconds hand on, 248, 295 
Waterton (E.) on Pius IX., 353 
Watkinson family of Yorkshire, 87 
Watt (J. B. A.) on the consonant power of W, 386 
Wavell (W.) on the konnboum tree, 169 
Weapon: Wasp, their etymology, 83 
Weather, ‘‘ open,” 109 
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Weaver (F. W.) on Horn, a place-name, 98 
Moxley, a place-name, 38 
Scamblands, a field-name, 299 
Shoal: School, 286 
Somerset, Danes in, 255 
Somerset parish names, 43, 101, 161, 318 
Wirral, place-name, 338 
Webb (T. W.) on the ‘‘ New English Dictionary,” 376 
St. Thomas's Day, 278 
Webster (John), allusions in his ‘‘ White Devil,” 108 
Wedding ceremony, Jewish, 134 
Wedding custom, 135, 315, 359 
Wedgwood (H.) on crimping, 515 
Tar, its etymology, 405 
Wells (W. A.) on a curious epitaph, 26 
Welsh churches, their registers, 38 
Welsh (C.) on John Newbery, 367 
Wesleyans in Cheshire, 167, 196 
West (E. W.) on Capt. Robert Haswell, 29 
Westminster Abbey, ‘‘ Window of the Kentish Fire,” 
170 
Wetmore (S. A.) on colophon, 172 
Prout (Father), 177 
Wheale or Wheal—Sanies, 53 
Wheatley (H. B.), additions to his “ Dictionary of 
Reduplicated Words,” 276 
While— Until, 37 
Whist bibliography, 448 
White (C. A.) on Sir John Mandeville, 45 
White (C. H. E.) on Boy Bishop at Norwich, 348 
White (R.) on pictures by Hogarth, 257 
White (Richard Grant), his “ Anatomizing of William 
Shakespeare,” 463 
Whitehall Palace, views of, 407 
Whitehead (B.) on trial by almanac, 316 
Whitmarsh (J.) on two medals, 488 
Whyte (D.) on M. A. Barber, 429 
Wife-selling in the nineteenth century, 446 
Wig, episcopal, 434 
Wilberforce (William), song attributed to, 148, 217 
Wild (Dr. Robert), poet, 130, 234 
William ITI., ‘‘ History and Wars of Ireland,” 54 
Williams (A.) on John Briggs, 269 
Williamson (G. C.) on halfpenny of 1668, 56 
Polampore, its meaning, 72 
Willimont surname, 76 
Wilson (C. T.) on Owen family, 109 
Winchester, Keeper of St. Swithin’s Gate, 287, 354 
Winchester Cathedral, its five towers, 487 
“Window of the Kentish Fire,” Westminster 
Abbey, 170 


Windsbraut, its etymology, 369, 415 
Wingfield (L.) on hair powder, 90 
Winklecombe family, 248, 351 
Wirral, place-name, its derivation, 248, 338 
Witchcraft and smuggling, 466 
Withington (Thomas), Lord Mayor of London, 29,174 
Wives, market for, 388 
Wodhams (J. R.) on Bisom’s Inn, 51 
Cramp rings, 138 
Dandy, its meaning, 136 
Grey an unlucky colour, 266 
Marriage custom, 198 
Pimlico, 418 
Pitargo, its meaning, 154 
Shag-ear’d, 133 
Tennis court, 178 
Wolcot (Dr. John), his picture by Ruysdael, 189 
Wolfe (General James), West’s picture of his death, 9 
Wolsey (Cardinal), his portraits, 385 
Wood (J. C.), portrait painter, 369 
** Wooden walls of old England,” the last, 
Woodward (J.) on Forfarshire, 255 
Heraldic shield versus heraldic lozenge, 192 
Order of the Southern Cross, 237 
Woolrych (H. F.) on lychnoscope, 289 
Stray, as a noun substantive, 269 ‘ 
Words, new, 67, 86, 114, 237, 426, 515 ; archaic, 129, 
214, 275, 318; unusual, 147, 275; obsolete, 405, 478 
Works, new, suggested by authors, 57 
World created on March 25, 365, 497 
Worm-eater, his occupation, 204 
Wraxall (Sir N.), epigram on, 387, 457, 511 
Wride (Thomas) inquired after, 328 
Wright family, 168 
Wright (W. H. K.) on a coin or weight, 289 
Eddystone Lighthouse, 417 
Wycliffe (John), his fifth centenary, 16 ; and John of 
Gaunt, 505 


429, 


516 


Y. (G. W.) on Lafitte the painter, 509 
Yarmouth, its Sea-side Mayor, 244 

Years, regnal, 468 

Yeovil, its etymology, 163, 299 

Yew trees called view trees, 130, 234, 316 
Yore-zeit, its meaning, 29, 58 

York canonries, by whom conferred, 428, 479 
Yorkshire sayings, 266 

Young (S.) on Shakspeare’s Bible, 516 
Yquem, the name, 228, 277, 298 


Zeirs, its meaning, 128, 235, 256, 318 
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